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Cover of Montalvo’s Famous Novel Wherein was Onginated 


the Fabled “‘ Island of California.” 
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FACSIMILE OF THE COVER of the romantic Spanish novel, “The 
Life and Adventures of Las Sergas de Esplandian,’’ published in Spain 
in 1510, which for the first time in print the word California was used. 

Montalvo’s famous romance was the “best seller’ of his day, and went 
through eight editions. Don Quixote mentions it among the books he 


read. 
—Courtesy of Otto von Geldern. 
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Foomance of the Word ‘California’ 


By William Greer Harrison 


is an interesting study that has 

occupied many minds. Not only 

is California a land of romance; 
its name is of romantic origin. It is 
to be found in one of the most roman- 
tic books ever published—the “Life 
and Adventures of Las Sergas de Es- 
plandian,” son of Amadis of Gaul, 
the gallant knight whom Cervantes 
took for the prototype of his hero, Don 
Quixote. The book was written by 
Vasco de Lobeyra, a Portuguese, and 
it was translated into Spanish by .Gar- 
cia Ordognez de Montalvo, who pub- 
lished it in 1510. From the Spanish it 
was translated into English by Robert 
Southey. Long before the discovery 
of California all Spain was familiar 
with the entrancing romances of Mon- 
talvo. In these works is to be found 
the origin of the belief of all the early 
Spanish navigators, including Colum- 
bus, that in the Indian Ocean they 
would find the Isle of Sweet Content— 
Paradise. Montalvo makes his hero 
lead an expedition in search of this 
isle. Instead, he discovered the Isle 
of the Amazons—women, women 
everywhere, and not a man to mate. 
This island was called by its Queen, 
California (spelled in 1510 just as we 
spell it to-day.) Its Queen was named 
Califia (beautiful.) She had quite a 
fleet and an army of Griffens and 
Amazons. She received the expedition 
most courteously and was persuaded 
by the hero to join forces against the 
Turks who were at war with Spain. 
On her arrival in Europe, Califia 
elected to join the Turks rather than 
the Spaniards. This offended Amadis 
of Gaul and Explandian, both of whom 
were challenged to mortal combat by 
the heroic Queen. Explandian ac- 
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cepted the challenge, which read as 
follows: “I, Califia, Queen of Califor- 
nia, a region rich in gold and silver 
and precious stones, challenge you, 
Amadis of Gaul, and Explandian, your 
son, Knight of the Serpent, to com- 
bat.” The duel took place and Ex- 
plandian conquered the Sultan of a 
Turkish island and Amadis subdued 
the queen. To soften her defeat, Ama- 
dis bestowed upon the queen his ne- 
phew, and these two returned to Cali- 
fornia, the Isle of the Amazons. 

In the challenge made by Califia, 
the word California is for the first time 
presented to the world. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, where did Mon- 
talvo get the word? The answer is 
that he coined it. He was a native of 
Medino del Campo. He had a rela- 
tive who died some twenty miles dis- 
tant. This gentleman’s name was 
Calahorra or Calaforro (the letter h 
and f being interchangeable in Span- 
ish.) It is more than a guess that 
Calaforra was used by Montalvo as 
the basis for California. It is a mat- 
ter of history that for perhaps two 
hundred years after the discovery of 
California it was believed to be an 
island. Cortez and Diaz (his histor- 
ian) were quite familiar with Mon- 
talvo’s romance. When they visited 
the peninsula of Lower California, be- 
lieving it to be an island, it is quite 
likely that they recognized a likeness 
to the Isle of Amazons, and that Cor- 
tez applied the name California to 
Lower California, the name formally 
given to the State as it was and is. 
Diaz, in describing the scenes wit- 
nessed by Cortez and himself, says 
that the scenes described in reference 
to Califia’s California established a 
degree of comparison. The point he 
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made is that Diaz and Cortez were fa- 
miliar with Montalvo’s legend; hence 
the island and hence “California.” 
Of course there was much specula- 
tion in reference to the word Califor- 
nia. Calida Fornax,. the Latin for a 
hot furnace—a guess with nothing to 
sustain it. Another writer presents the 
theory that the Indians of California 
were descendants of Coreans, who had 
made their way to California, and that 
the Coreans called themselves Caoli, 


hence California. 

The Rev. E. C. Hale disposes of all 
the guesses by reminding his readers 
that the word California was in print 
and in use twenty-five years before the 
discovery of California; referring his 
readers to Montalvo’s works, where 
the name of our State is first pre- 
sented. 

It is a beautiful State, has a beauti- 
ful name, and we can’t, even if we 
wanted to, help loving it. 


Montalvo’s Famous Story of “California ” 


HEN Ordonez de Montalvo wrote 

his astonishing yarn all the world 

of that time believed that the variously 
located California was a land of “‘ro- 
mantic wonders and fabulous riches, 
splendid cities and vast magazines of 
wealth. Montalvo begins his assur- 
ance to a credulous world in this wise: 
“Be it known unto you that at the 
right hand of.the Indies (sic) there 
was an island formed of the largest 
rocks known and called California, 
very near to the terrestrial Paradise. 
This island was inhabited by robust 
dark women of great strength and 
great warm hearts, who lived almost 
as Amazons, and no man lived among 
them. Their weapons and the trap- 
pings of the wild beasts which they 
rode after taming them were entirely 
of gold, and no other metal existed on 
the island. The people lived in well- 
hewn caves. They had many ships in 
which they made excursions to other 
countries, where they caught men 
whom they carried away and subse- 
quently killed. During periods of 
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peace with their neighbors they com- 
mingled with them without restraint. 
When children were born the females 
were preserved, but the males were 
killed at once, saving only those re- 
quired to guard against depopulation, 
so that their domination over the land 
would be securely maintained. 

“There ‘were many griffins on the 
island, and they were a great torment. 
There were also an infinite number of 
wild beasts which are found in no 
other part of the world. When these 
animals had young, the women went 
to fetch them and carried them, cov- 
ered with heavy skins, to their caves, 
and there bred them and fed them with 
the men and male children. The wo- 
men brought up these animals with 
such skill that they knew them well 
and did them no harm, and they at- 
tacked and killed any man who entered 
the island and ate him; and when 
their appetite was sated, they would 
take them up flying into the air and let 
them fall from great heights, killing 
them instantly.” ... 
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PORTOLA DISCOVERS THE BAY 


of San Francisco 


By Carlos Durant 


meagre information on the life 

of Don Gaspar de Portola, the 

discoverer of San Francisco 
Bay. So scant are they that public- 
ists have concluded that he was a man 
of very ordinary capacity who tum- 
bled into the limelight of history at 
a time when tremendous events were 
developing in the initial exploration 
of the Americas by the Spaniards. 
Visitor General Galvez, of Mexico, a 
buman dynamo in accomplishing big 
things, and diplomat so shrewd and 
keen that he ruled his superior, the 
Viceroy of New Spain, seems to have 
picked Portola from the horde of sol- 
dier adventurers about him because he 
stuck persistently and with success to 
the orders impressed upon him. In 
other words Portola was a routine man. 
His success in life was due to the fact 
that Galvez regarded him with favor. 
Coming from such an influential and 
competent director, it was a guarantee 
to preferment on the ladder of official- 
dom. Portola’s life was crowned with 
such success. His blundering on the 
discovery of San Francisco bay is 
practically the only event of conse- 
quence that saves him in the Spanish 
records. For this and the establish- 
ment of the first presidio in the coloni- 
zation of Northern California, he was 
later made Governor of Pueblo, the 
richest position next to that of the 
City of Mexico. In a _ government 
shake up of officials by a new adminis- 
tration he was relieved and returned to 
Spain, where he died wealthy and suc- 
cessful, in his sixtieth year. 

Portola was born of a Catalan fam- 
ily in 1723. When 11 years old he 
- joined the Spanish colors as an ap- 
prentice in arms. Later he fought in 
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several European countries. Came 
the time when he reached a captaincy 
in the Spanish dragoons, and his ca- 
reer began when he was sent along 
with new levies to Mexico. For a 
time he was sent to fight Indians. 
Then came the lucky day when he 
caught the eye of Galvez, who ap- 
preciated his quality in sticking to the 
orders given him. Too many of the 
Spanish officers were lax in that re- 
spect in those wild and _ dissolute 
times. Portola’s first big commission 
developed on the occasion of the gov- 
ernment ordering all the Jesuits out of 
Mexico. Galvez appointed him to col- 
lect the Jesuits and expel them from 
the territory. For this service he was 
made Governor of Lower California, 
with a military force of twenty-five 
men. 

Then came the vital political news 
from the Spanish throne that Russia 
and England were secretly advancing 
along the Pacific Coast with a view to 
seizing that territory. Immediately, 
Galvez threw all his tremendous en- 
ergy into definite preparations to save 
California. He had few troops and 
no money, but such trifles did not de- 
ter him. He managed to round up 
several scores of soldier adventurers 
for an “army;” for funds to pay the 
way he boldly laid hands on the Pious 
Funds of the church. As usual, the 
church and State were to go hand and 
hand in colonizing and defending the 
California territory. Galvez promptly 
selected Portola to captain the troops 
and Fra Junipero Serra to head his 
fellow priests. Both leaders had equal 
authority. 

The expedition started from Mex- 
ico in two wings, one by land, the 
other by sea, the meeting point being 
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San Diego Bay, which had been de- 
scribed by the navigators, Cabrillo and 
Vizcaino. Both navigators had also 
described Monterey bay. These were 
the only two points of consequence 
known of California. The rest of the 
territory was a blank, aside from con- 
jectures and legends. 

The brig San Carlos and San An- 
tonio sailed the same day for San 
Diego bay. The San Antonio dropped 
anchor in the bay after a voyage of 54 
days. Three weeks later the San Car- 
los arrived with every seaman, save 
the officers, down with scurvy. Very 
few of the crew survived. Portola, 
who was to become Governor of the 
new territory, and Fra Serra and their 
followers, reached the bay overland 
without mishap. 

Two weeks later, July 14, 1769, the 
67 persons in the expedition set forth 
to reach Monterey Bay by land and 
establish the usual military presidio. 
Fra Serra remained at San Diego to 
erect his first Mission in California. 

Progress was slow, as they took 
painstaking care to explore the coun- 
try as far as possible while they ad- 
vanced. Every four days long stops 
were made to recuperate. At the head 
of the line of march were six Catalo- 
nian volunteers and several neophyte 
Indians with pickaxes and spades to 
clear the way, under the orders of 
Sergeant Ortega. Next came the com- 
manders and the Holy Fathers, fol- 
lowed by the pack train, which was 
divided into four divisions, each with 
its muleteers and a suitable guard. In 
the rear came Rivera and the rest of 
the troops and neophyte Indians con- 
voying the relay of horses and mules. 

For the most part they traveled 
along the coast between the shore and 
the Coast Range. By September 27th 
they reached the Salinas River, and 
several days later they caught sight 
of Monterey Bay, but they failed to 
identify it by the records they car- 
ried. Their provisions were then get- 
ting low and 17 men were sick. Ser- 
geant Ortega and several soldiers were 
sent out again to locate the bay.. They 
stumbled on it again and again, but 
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failed to recognize it. 

On All Soul’s Day, November 2d, 
some of the soldiers went out on the 
surrounding hills to hunt for game. 
They returned in the evening with the 
news that towards the north and east 
they had observed an “immense arm 
of the sea,” which extended into the 
land south-eastward as far as the eye 
could reach. 

The next morning Portola ordered 
Sergeant Ortego to take several sol-,- 
diers, investigate the bay and report 
back in three days. The detail re- 
turned November 5, and Ortega re- 
ported that he had found it impossi- 
ble to get around the head of the great 
estuary. Early next day Holy Mass 
was celebrated, and the whole com- 
pany marched along the beach and 
over the San Bruno hill, “and we be- 
held the great estuary which is prob- 
ably four or five leagues wide and ex- 
tends southeast.” 

The next council decided  unani- 
mously to return to San Diego. A 
large cross was raised, and on it was 
carved the words: “Dig at the base 
and thou will find a writing.” The lit- 
tle band hoped that the crew of the 
expected packet boat might discover 
this cross. The buried note set forth 
that the land expedition was on its 
way south to San Diego, December 
9, 1769. 

On the return southward, hunger 
aggravated the hardships. To prevent 
thefts of flour, Portola ordered the 
scant remainder divided. It lasted 
only a week. Time and again they 
staggered into an Indian rancheria to 
find sufficient relief to carry them to 
their next station. 

On Wednesday, January 24th, they 
announced their arrival to their fel- 
lows at San Diego with a volley of 
musketry. Portola reported no mem- 
ber had died on the trip. Provisions 
at San Diego were extremely low, and 
for a time it looked as if the little 
band would be obliged to abandon the 
territory, but the intrepid and _ re- 
sourceful Galvez managed to ship suf- 
ficient food from Mexico to tide the 
little colony along till conditions gave 


PORTOLA AND HIS FOLLOWERS DISCOVER THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Holy Mass was celebrated, the whole company marched up the San Bruno hill and we beheld 


the great estuary whi-h is probably four or five leagues wide and extends southeast.’’ 


(Father Crespi’s Diary.) 


signs of improvement. 

Later, on his second expedition 
north, Governor Portola traveled with 
more precise geographical information 
regarding the location of Monterey 
Bay. There he established the first 
of the four military presidios which 
were intended to defend the territory 
against any encroachments. The suz- 
erainty of Spain was recognized when 
the report reached Europe that Mon- 
terey and San Diego were fortified. 


—From a painting by Arthur F. Matthews. 


Fra Serra accompanied this second 
expedition, and at Monterey’ estab- 
lished his second Mission in Califor- 
nia; a year later it was removed to 
Carmel, several miles distant. A lit- 
tle later the brig San Carlos was sent 
up from Monterey, then the an- 
nounced capital of upper California, 
with the material to construct a pre- 
sidio and a mission. The San Carlos 
was the first vessel to enter the 
Golden Gate. 
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Lithograph copyrighted July 31, 1867, by J. J. Du Prat. 


YERBA BUENA (NOW SAN FRANCISCO) IN THE SPRING OF 1837. This is the first known print he sit 
time the Fresidio and the Mission Dolores had been erected 55 years by the Spanish discoverers undegand t 
that time California was known as Alta California, and was still under the sway of a Spanish governor being 
ton trading vessels visited this out of the way harbor annually. Rarely was any coin exchanged in tg The | 
hides and other native products for coffee, tea, sugar, blankets, beads, knives and Yankee gewgaws. was e 


Site of San Francisco. 1831 


By Sherrold Harding 


ARLY in the last century the 
trading vessels of the Boston 
merchants began to poke their 
noses in the waters of the Pa- 

cific, seeking whale oil and whatever 
they could pick up. At that time there 
was little coin in circulation, and trad- 
ing was almost solely done in barter. 
With the gathering years these ven- 
turesome Yankees made _ themselves 
familiar with the few ports then in 
existence along the Pacific Coast from 
Cape Horn to the northern reaches of 
Alaska. Some of these Yankees left 
records of their early adventures, 
among them William H. Davis, a Bos- 
ton youth, eager for adventure in these 
distant and romantic seas. In 1831 he 


shipped in the trading bark Louisa. 

At that time, California was of 
course under Mexican rule, and the 
life customs and surroundings here 
aroused the keenest curiosity and won- 
der of these Boston traders. Davis 
wrote an interesting account of his ad- 
ventures and of the free ranging life, 
trade and primitive surroundings of 
the Missions, military posts (presi- 
Gios), extensive ranchos, social life 
and sports. 

Davis fared well on the trip, and 
was so delighted with his adventure 
that he returned two years later in the 
trading bark Volunteer. These scant 
Yankee traders: scraped up all the 
commodities in sight and touched at 
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San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara, Monterey, San Francisco, then 
the only coast ports of consequence. 

Of his voyage in 1833 to Yerba Bu- 
ena, so named by the early Mexican 
settlers, and rechristened San Fran- 
cisco in January, 1847, Davis writes: 

“We anchored in a cove known as 
Yerba Buena. Telegraph Hill was 
then called Loma Alta. At that time 
there were some half dozen sailing 
barks from Atlantic ports trading along 
the California coast, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Capt. M. G. Val- 
lejo, later General Vallejo, was in 
command of the Presidio. The popu- 
lation of the post was about two hun- 
dred. The soldiers were Spanish, and 
ali daring vaqueros. At that time 
Captain Vallejo had recently married 
Donna Francisca Benecia Carrillo. 
Fort Point was garrisoned and known 
as Punta de Castillo, or Castle Point. 
A small number of foreigners were 


From a photo of the original in the California collection of Phil B. Bekeart. 


he site on which San Francisco now stands. Only one frame building was in existence then. At this 
ind the residents were practically all Spanish, with barely a few ‘“‘whites,’’ as they were called. At 
being at Monterey, then the miost important settlement in Northern California. Some half dozen Bos- 
The few Spanish residents, all of them living about the presidio or the mission, bartered their tallow, 
was extremely slow till the early °40’s. 


living near the post. 

The first so-called “white” settler 
on the peninsula of San Francisco was 
Captain W. A. Richardson, who owned 
the Sausalito ranch. He married the 
daughter of the then late Captain Yg- 
nacio Martinez, formerly in command 
of the Presidio military post. Practi- 
cally all the “Yankees” who settled in 
California in these early days followed 
Richardson’s example and married in- 
to well-to-do Spanish families. Cap- 
tain Richardson was placed in charge 
of the harbor by the Spanish authori- 
ties and sailed the schooner owned by 
the Mission. This little vessel was 
used for trading purposes and for vis- 
iting Monterey, then the official capi- 
tal of the territory of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1835 the Mission Dolores, now 
on Sixteenth and Dolores streets, San 
Francisco, and the military barracks 
at the Presidio, were the only centers 
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of settled life on the peninsula. In 
August of that year the population was 
estimated at two thousand Indians, 
many of them having been taught 
trades as blacksmiths, shipwrights, 
carpenters, tailors, etc. The Dolores 
Mission then owned tens of thousands 
of cattle, sheep, horses. Its posses- 
sions included most of San Mateo 
County. 

Davis records that during the stay 
of their bark in the bay of some 
twenty-five days, the value of their 
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streets, a crop of Irish potatoes was 
growing surrounded by an _ enclosed 
brush fence. 

Meantime, several new settlers had 
arrived by sea, the first being by far 
the greatest genius in mercantile and 
promotion pursuits that appeared in 
several decades. The other new set- 
tlers were the first of that long line of 
deserters from visiting trading vessels, 
a custom that lasted for years and 
reached its heyday during the gold 
rush to California in 1849, when many 
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JACOB P. LEESE, the first 
merchant to open business in 
Yerba Buena (later San Fran- 
cisco), in May, 1836, and to 
build the first house. Three 
years previous, Captain W. A. 
Richardson, the first resident, 
had arrived and taken charge 
of the schooner belonging to the 
Missions. 


trading in merchandise amounted to 
$18,000, with Padre Quijas in charge 
of the Mission. Most of it was in cof- 
fee, tea, sugar clothing and blankets. 
Extensive barterings were also made 
with the Missions at San Jose, Santa 
Clara and with the big ranchos. 

At that time, 1835, there was not an 
inhabitant, outside of the Presidio, on 
the location of what is now regarded 
as San Francisco. On Portsmouth 
Square, Kearny and Washington 


vessels were practically abandoned in 
the bay for lack of crews. 

Captain Richardson had been the 
sole “Yankee” resident on the penin- 
sula for three years when Jacob Leese 
arrived by sea, May, 1836. Leese an- 
nounced that he had come to establish 
a mercantile business at the ports of 
Monterey and Yerba Buena, and he in- 
troduced his two partners, Nathan 
Spear and W. S. Hickley, who were to 
take charge of the store at Monterey. 
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The Spanish Governor at Monterey 
instructed the alcalde at Yerba Buena 
to grant Mr. Leese an allotment of 
land within the government reserva- 
tion. According, Leese took posses- 
sion of a 100 vara lot on the south 
side of Richardson’s tent, at the cor- 
rer of Clay and Dupont street, 250 
yards from the beach, washed by the 
waters of the bay, which then came to 
the present Montgomery street. The 
building was finished July 4th, 1836, 
and an enthusiastic celebration was 
held. Many Spanish dignitaries and 
their families attended the feast. The 
tent and the house erected by Richard- 
son and Leese were the nucleus of the 
present city of San Francisco. Leese 
married a daughter of General Val- 
lejo, and on April 15, 1838, Rosalie 
Leese was joyfully welcomed, the first 
child born in Yerba Buena. The same 
year Leese erected a larger frame 
building 


and began to branch out 
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Richardson caught the 
enthusiasm for improvement and con- 
structed an adobe building to keep up 


in real estate. 


with the times. In 1840, Leese sold 
his properties to the Hudson Bay Co., 
and removed to Sonoma. Subse- 
quently he went to Oregon, then just 
opening up. Eight years later, 1844, 
the little pueblo had increased to a 
dozen houses of various kinds of 
construction, and some fifty or so white 
residents. 

Among them were numbers of ad- 
venturers who earned what pot luck 
living they could by trapping and 
hunting. Otters and beavers were 
plentiful in the bay and its estuaries. 
The San Joaquin and Sacramento Val- 
leys were happy hunting grounds for 
their plentiful pelts, which brought 
from $40 to $60 each. Trade was still 
in the barter stage, hides, gewgaws, 
sea otter and beaver pelts passing 
readily as values in coin. 


THE FIRST WOODEN HOUSE built on the site of San Francisco by Jacob Leese on a 
100-vara lot located at the present corner of Clay and Dupont streets, 250 yards from the bay 


beach on the east. 


The house was completed July 4, 1836, and a double celebration was held. 


All the dignitaries and leading residents around the bay attended the extraordinary affair. 


—From an old print. 
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San Carlos---First Vessel to Enter the Golden Gate 


(From the Chart and Diaries of Captain Ayala and His First Piloto, Jose Canizares) 


By Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez 


ernment of New Spain was prepar- 

ing for the establishment of a mis- 

sion and settlement on the recently 
discovered bay of San Francisco, it 
was decided, as a preliminary to the 
arrival of the party of settlers coming 
overland under the leadership of 
Anza, to send the transport San Car- 
los to make a thorough exploration of 
that port. According to a custom pre- 
vailing at that time, the little vessel 
rejoiced in a double name, the second 
being a curious mixture of French and 
Spanish, Toison de Oro, meaning in 
English “Golden Fleece.” Later 
events make it almost seem as though 
some prophecy dwelt in this name. 

Although the shores of the bay had 
been partially explored from the land 
—by Portola and Crespi in 1769, by 
Fages and Crespi in 1772, and by Riv- 
era in 1773—no entrance had yet been 
made from the sea. It was not even 
known whether the passage through 
the narrow channel was practicable for 
ships. 

At this time the expedition under 
Heceta and Bodega was just setting 
out for the Northwest Coast, and it 
was in company with the ships of this 
party, the Santiago and the Sonora, 
that the transport San Carlos left San 
Bias, Mexico, on March 16, 1775. At 
the time of the departure the San Car- 
los was commanded by Don Miguel 
Manrique, while the schooner Sonora 
sailed under Don Juan Manuel de Ay- 
ala, whose name, for some unex- 
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plained reason, has been incorrectly 
given by several historians as Juan 
Bautista de Ayala. 

For three days the little fleet of four 
ships, including the transport San An- 
tonio, bound for San Diego with sup- 


plies, sailed merrily along, when sud- 
Genly they were thrown into excite- 
ment by a signal of distress from the 
San Carlos. A small boat was low- 
ered and sent to her from the flagship, 
the Santiago, which presently returned 
bringing Capt. Manrique, who was seen 
to be not in his right mind. It became 
necessary to send the unfortunate man 
to land, and to make a new distribution 
of officers. Through this tragic cir- 
cumstance, Captain Ayala was trans- 
ferred to the San Carlos, and thus, by 
accident, became the hero of one of 
the most important events in the mari- 
time annals of California. 

Ayala had not been long in his new 
quarters when he had a most dis- 
agreeable reminder of his insane pre- 
decessor, who had left loaded pistols 
in the cabin. One of these weapons 
was accidentally discharged, wounding 
Ayala in the right foot so severely as 
to cause him much inconvenience dur- 
ing the greater part of the voyage. 

The port of Monterey was reached 
after an uneventful passage, and, 
while supplies for that place were be- 
ing unloaded, Captain Ayala busied 
himself in constructing a cayuco, or 
dug-out, from the trunk of a tree on 
the Carmelo River. As Bancroft re- 
marks, the construction of this rude 
craft, which afterwards did good ser- 
vice in shore explorations in San 
Francisco Bay, may be regarded as 
the beginning of ship-building on the 
California coast. 

Ayala’s instructions were to thor- 
oughly explore the shores of the bay, 
to ascertain whether its narrow en- 
trance was practicable for the pas- 
sage of ships, whether it afforded a 
safe harbor, and whether there was 
any strait communicating with the old 
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San Francisco (Drake’s) Bay. 

Rivera, the commandante at Mor- 
terey, was to cooperate by sending a 
land force from his own presidio, and 
the two were to make all possible pre- 
parations, even to the building of 
houses, for the colonists under Anza, 
who were soon to begin their weary 
overland march. 

Everything now being in readiness, 
Ayala, with his two pilotos (sailing 
masters), Jose Canizares and Juan 
Bautista Aguirre, and the chaplain, 
Father Santa Maria, set sail from 
Monterey on July 27th. Some confu- 
sion has arisen among historians con- 
cerning the date of Ayala’s departure 
from Monterey and his arrival at the 
Golden Gate. This confusion resulted 
from the fact that the original diaries 
of the voyage were not at that time 
available. Copies of these documents 
have since been brought from Seville, 
Spain, to the Bancroft Library at the 
University of California, and by them 
the dates have been conclusively es- 
tablished. 

The pious Spaniards did not depend 
upon material preparations alone for 
the success of their voyage, for on the 
day of their departure a solemn no- 
vena (nine days prayer) was begun to 
the patron saint of the new establish- 
ment “‘the seraphic father Saint Fran- 

Beating against the wind, with vary- 
ing fortunes of calms and fogs, and no 
doubt greatly encouraged by their sim- 
ple faith in the supplications that went 
up night and day to the gentle saint, 
they found themselves, most appro- 
priately on the day of the conclusion 
of the novena, at the entrance to the 
bay. As the pilotos had expected to 
take a month for the voyage, the for- 
tunate and short period of nine days 
was gratefully ascribed to the influ- 
ence of the patriarch Saint Francis. 

Toward nightfall on this day, Aug- 
ust 5, 1775, the launch was sent to 
look for an anchorage. It was soon 


lest sight of in the gathering dusk, and 
the commander of the bark, although 
he had no signs or descriptions what- 
ever, to guide him through the chan- 


nel, decided to take the ship in with- 
out waiting for the return of the small 
boat. 

Taking every precaution, includin 
trequent soundings with a_twenty- 
pound lead, which, however, was pre- 
vented from touching bottom by the 
swiftness of the current, he moved 
slowly forward. The wind blew 
strongly, threatening momentarily to 
tear out a mast, but the little vessel 
crept cautiously along until she had 
reached a point a league within the 
mouth and a quarter of a mile from 
the shore (in the vicinity of the pres- 
ent North Beach), when the wind sud- 
denly fell calm. It should be _ ob- 
served here that the Spanish nautical 
league is equivalent to nearly four 
English miles, but the distances given 
by Ayala were probably only approxi- 
mate. Anchor was dropped at half- 
past ten in twenty-two fathoms, sandy 
bottom. 

Thus, on that breezy August even- 
ing, in the year before the bursting 
forth of the fires of revolution on the 
far Eastern shore of the continent, in 
the deepening darkness of the early 
night, at the ebb tide, the gallant little 
ship San Carlos, with her second and 
prophetic name Golden Fleece, made 
history as the first European vessel to 
pass through the narrow channel since 
become famous as the Golden Gate. 
Curiously enough, the Spaniards never 
gave any specific name to the strait, 
but simply referred to it as la boca 
(the mouth) of the bay. It remained 
for a member of an alien race, John C. 
Fremont, to give it the present felici- 
tous name. 

On the following day, having been 
joined by the small boat, the two ves- 
sels crossed over to an island, which 
they named Nuestra Senora de los 
Angeles, a poetic title which the island 
in question has had the happy fortune 
to retain in its translated form of An- 
gel island. “Our Lady of the angels” 
was a name by which the Virgin was 
often designated among the Spaniards. 
In an “elbow” on the northwestern 
shore of this island, in nine fathoms, 
a pistol shot from shore, they found a 


safe anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds. 

When the native inhabitants awoke 
to see the wonderful stranger which 
had stolen in upon them unawares in 
the silence of the night, riding calmly 
at anchor on the great lonely expanse 
of the bay, they rushed in wild ex- 
citement to the beaches, where, with 
loud shouts and gesticulations, they 
frantically implored the visitors to 
come ashore. Their welcome to the 
white men was pitifully enthusiastic, 
and Ayala reports that during his en- 
tire stay in the port the relations be- 
tween his men and the natives re- 
mained most agreeable. It is pleasant 
to know that the Spaniards were un- 
der orders to treat them with the great- 
est consideration—orders which seem 
to have been strictly obeyed. 

Going ashore on the island of the 
Angels, they found fire-wood and fresh 
water in abundance. Repairs to the 
ship, including the stepping of the 
masts, were made, and here, on the 
27th, a thanksgiving mass was cele- 
brated on the beach by Father Santa 
Maria. After the religious ceremonies 
the Spanish flag was unfurled to the 
breeze, while the men of the crew gave 
nine “vivas” for Carlos III. 

On the 12th, Captain Ayala went to 
examine another island, which he 
found “so bare and precipitous that 
there was no landing place even for 
a launch.” To this island he gave the 
name of Los Alcatrases (the pelicans) 
because “of the abundant number of 
these birds seen there.” This name, 
in its singular form, Alcatraz (pelican) 
has been retained, but an examination 
of the chart and diary discloses the 
interesting fact that the island given 
this name by Ayala was probably that 
which now bears the name of Yerba 
Buena (vulgarly called Goat). He 
naturally approached it on the precipi- 
tous side which faces the mouth. The 
island now called Alcatraz is described 
by him as lying near the mouth and 
dividing its current into two channels, 
but was left unnamed in both the 
chart and diary. Through some con- 
fusion the name of Alcatraz must have 
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been transferred to its present location 
at a later date. 

While the San Carlos lay at anchor 
the two pilotos, Canizares and 
Aguirre, taking the launch and dug- 
out made at Monterey, went out at 
various times to make a thorough ex- 
ploration of the shores of the bay. 
The “cayuco,” after serving its mak- 
ers faithfully in this work, broke loose 
from its moorings one day and was 
washed out to sea, where it became 
the plaything of the sportive waves 
and was finally washed on the beach 
below the site of the present Cliff 
House. Here this first example of 
Pacific Coast shipbuilding was after- 
wards found lying high and dry by the 
land party from Monterey. Because 
of the wounded foot from which he 
had been suffering since the first part 
of the voyage, Captain (Ayala was 
compelled to depute most of the work 
of exploration to his subordinates. 

The launch was sent to examine a 
bay lying to the west-north-west of 
their anchorage, which, because of a 
rock in the middle that to their fancy 
resembled a Carmelite nun, they 
called Carmelita, now known as Rich- 
ardson’s Bay. Here they saw a ran- 
cheria (village) of Indian huts. The 
inhabitants ran out, shouting and mak- 
ing signs for them to approach. The 
boat drew nearer. Seeing this, the 
Indians planted on the shore a stick 
which bore on its upper end a large 
plume of feathers, and which seemed 
designed to play the part of a flag of 
truce. The natives of the Northwest 
Coast sometimes carried a white leaf 
on a stick in this way as a sign of 
peace. Having no orders to treat with 
them the boat drew farther away. The 
Indians evidently thought this betok- 
ened fear, and, to reassure the Span- 
iards, first threw their bows on the 
ground, then, making circles in the air 
with the arrows, stuck them in the 
sand. The boat once more approached 
while the Indians beckoned and called 
—but the lack of an interpreter made 
it impossible to understand a word of 
their harangues. 

San Pablo Bay (called by the Span- 
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iards La Bahia Redonda (the round 
bay), was thoroughly explored by the 
launch, and is described by Canizares 
as “bordered by broken hills, with no 


‘trees except two groves on the south- 


west bank, the rest of it being dry, 
bare and of a melancholy aspect.” 
Passing through the strait they went 
on up through Suisun Bay as far as 
the mouth of the San Joaquin River, 
which they named San Juan Bautista. 
On the bank of this bay, near the en- 
trance, they found a rancheria of four 
hundred souls, upon whom the pilot 
bestowed presents of beads and some 
cf his own clothing, the last, consider- 
ing that these Indians usually went 
entirely unclothed, a somewhat super- 
fluous gift. The natives returned this 
generosity to the best of their poor re- 
sources, bringing presents of fish, 
seeds and pinole (meal made of seeds 
and acorns.) Canizares speaks of them 
in these favorable terms: “I found 
them always as amiable as at first, ob- 
serving in them an urbane politeness, 
and what is still better, modesty and 
good deportment in the women. They 
were never impertinent, as were many 
cthers whom I have seen in this con- 
quest, but only asked for things that 
they saw we were willing to give 
them.” They readily ate the food 
given them by the Spaniards, in this 
differing from other natives of the 
coast, who very reasonably feared the 
food as the possible cause of the 
scurvy so prevalent among the white 
men. Like other Californians, they 
showed great aptitude in acquiring the 
Spanish language, and soon learned to 
ask for ship’s biscuit by saying “dame 
pan” (give me bread.) This village 
had rafts, or rather canoes, made of 
tule leaves woven together, and so 
skillfully constructed that the Span- 
iards marveled at them. In these frail 
canoes, each of which held four men, 
they went fearlessly out to fish on the 
treacherous waters of the bay, and so 
swiftly did they paddle with their 
double-bladed oars that they often left 
the launch fer behind. Probably be- 
cause of the food supplies received 
from the Indians at this place, the vil- 


lage was named Los Cocorros (succor, 
or help.) Mare Island was observed 
by them and named Isla Plana (flat 
island. ) 

After the northern shore had been 
carefully exemined, the second piloto, 
Aguirre, was sent to explore the south- 
enr part, where he found many coves 
and good anchorages. He saw no na- 
tives except three, who did nothing 
but weep, for which reason he called 
the cove where they were La Ense- 
nada de los Florones (the bay of the 
weepers.) This custom of wailing is 
mentioned by Drake, who says: “From 
a mile away we did with wonder and 
admiration heare the same, the women 
especially extending their voices in a 
most miserable and dolefull manner of 
shrieking.” This cove with the tearful 
name is identified by Bancroft with 
what later became Mission Bay. 

Several trips were made by the 
launch to a point on the shore south- 
east of the mouth, where it had been 
arranged that they were to meet the 
land party from Monterey. Finding 
no signs of them, Father Santa Maria 
prepared letters which were left at 
the foot of the cross on Point Lobos. 
This cross, erected by Rivera in 1773, 
had been respected by the Indians, 
through fear or superstition, and for 
the intervening two years had _ stood 
like a sacred sentinel, with its two 
great arms outstretched, keeping lone- 
ly guard at the gate to the puerto fa- 
moso (fine port) so recently discov- 
ered. Only the roar of the breakers 
as they foamed at its foot, the rau- 
cous barking of the seals on the rocks 
below, and the lazy flapping of the 
wings of multitudes of pelicans on 
the way to their resting place on the 
island within, disturbed the peaceful 
monotony of its solitude. This point 
was most fitly named by Ayala Angel 
de la Guarda (guardian angel), while 
the opposite point, now Bonita, was 
called Santiago, in honor of the pa- 
tron saint of Spain. For reasons too 
lengthy to enter into here, the arrival 
of the land party fom Monterey was 
delayed until after the departure of 
the San Carlos from the bay. 
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The two points, now Lime Point and 
Fort Point, which, in the language of 
the diary, “form the mouth of this fine 
bay,” were called San Carlos and San 
Jose. On September 2d, the launch 
was sent to examine a bay called Con- 
solacion, “which is formed by Point 
San Carlos and the southern point of 
Carmelita.” This cove, where they 
found a good anchorage, is probably 
identical with Horse Shoe Bay. 

The report of Canizares describes 
the bay of San Francisco in detail, 
with the depth of water, currents, etc., 
in every part. Ayala reported to the 
viceroy that the bay was one of “the 
best he had seen in those seas from 
Cape Horn up,” and that it was “not 
one port, but many, with a single en- 
trance.” He goes on to say: “The said 
bay is a good port, not only because of 
the fine proportions which it offers to 
to the sight, but also because there is 
no scarcity of good water, wood and 
stone for ballast. Its climate, although 
cold, is entirely healthful, and is free 
from the annoying daily fogs experi- 
enced at Monterey. To all these ad- 
vantages must be added the best of 
all, which is that the heathen Indians 
of the port are so faithful in their 
friendship and so docile in their dis- 
position that I was greatly pleased to 
receive them on board. It must be ad- 
mitted that this good fellowship served 
us greatly in permitting us to make the 
exploration for which we came with 
less fear.” In reading this account, 
the most faithful admirers of San 
Francisco Bay must be inclined to be- 
lieve that Ayala’s stay there was sin- 
gularly fortunate in regard to fogs. 

After a sojourn in the bay of forty- 


four days, having given up hope of 
seeing the land party, they prepared to 
depart. On September 7th, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, they raised an- 
chor and left.the shelter of the island 
of the Angels, but when opposite the 
mouth, they became much alarmed by 
the sight of the heavy seas breaking 
on the bar. The great lonely bay 
seemed reluctant to give up this first 
visitor from a foreign world, and the 
departure of the little vessel was not 
so easily accomplished as her en- 
trance. Off Point San Carlos she ran 
on a hidden rock and damaged her 
rudder, being compelled to retire into 
Consolacion (Horse Shoe) Bay and 
make repairs. Some days later a 
north wind came up, opportunely for 
their purpose, and they were enabled 
to steer their way safely through the 
channel, passing out at 12 noon on 
September 18th. Although the ship 
immediately ran into a fog so dense 
that the land, even at the distance of 
a pistol shot, could not be seen, she 
crowded on all sail, and, favored by 
the north wind at her back, made such 
a speedy passage to Monterey that 
she was able to drop anchor in that 
bay at two o’clock the next afternoon, 
the 19th. This date has been incor- 
rectly given in a number of histories 
as the 22d. 

Thus ends the story of the first pas- 
sage of a white man’s ship through the 
famous Golden Gate. For years sea- 
men had passed by the narrow en- 
trance, fearing the imaginary perils 
that might lurk within, and when 


“At last the deed was done 
Of dangers there were none!” 
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THE OLD SPANISH MISSIONS 


By Ramon Peralta 


her glory in the conquest and 

settlement of the Americas was 

to temper the military power with 
the spiritual influence of the Holy 
Church. Charles V appointed Las 
Casas to a bishopric in Mexico, and 
his sterling manhood and_ spiritual 
ideals won for him eternal honor in 
his great constructive work. He en- 
deavored with all the strength of his 
noble character to save the Indians 
from the cruel exploitation of the 
Spanish adventurers. The natives 
died like flies in mines and on planta- 
tions, where they were whipped and 
tortured to undergo more cruel labors 
than those imposed on the early gal- 
ley slaves. Las Casas’ opposition 
proved so strong and his influence be- 
came so great that a cabal among the 
adventurers was instituted to destroy 
his power. Through back door diplo- 
macy at the court of Spain this result 
was brought about. He resigned his 
bishopric and returned to Spain, 1551. 
Thus ended the active life of a great 
Dominican priest who is justly re- 
garded by historians as one of the 
noblest souls that pioneered the cross 
on this continent. For fifty years he 
spread the gospel among the natives 
and strove in every churchly and prac- 
tical way to make their domestic sur- 
roundings and every day life more 
humane. Las Casas and his fellow 
Dominicans were the pioneers on this 
continent in working out the central 
idea of the unique system whereby 
the missions and colony system as a 
unit was planted in the territory now 
covered by Mexico, Arizona, Texas, 
and Lower California. Fra Junipero 
Serra, later, inherited Las Casas man- 
tle in this great work, and carried the 
cross and the mission idea successfully 
into upper California. 


St, ’S policy during the days of 


The object of the government was to 
have the Indians taught the rudiments 
of the Christian religion and at the 
same time train them in practical 
forms of labor and the arts; thereby 
preparing them for a fuller Christian 
life, all intended for a better standard 
in the home surroundings. Co-ordi- 
nately the military branch of this sys- 
tem established forts for defense at 
such strategic points in the territory as 
they sought fit, as at Yerba Buena 
(later San Francisco), San Diego and 
Monterey Bays, which were justly re- 
garded as being worth defending 
against all hazards. A Mission was in- 
variably built near such presidios and 
sometimes a pueblo (a village), that 
was usually the gathering place of 
half-breeds and off-scourings of the 
social order. The best of the social 
life of these colonies was centered in 
the presidio, the military officials tak- 
ing the lead in all such affairs. 

For over a century this system slow- 
ly advanced its way through the main 
sections of Mexico, which then in- 
cluded the present territory of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico. At that time, 
a few years before the opening of the 
Revolutionary War, 1775, California 
was an unknown land, and had been 
touched by only two Spanish naviga- 
tors, who ventured to explore its 
shores, Cabrillo, who first discovered 
the coast line of California (1542), 
and entered San Diego Bay, and Viz- 
caino, who later touched at Monterey 
Bay (1602.) Later (1579), Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, on one of his looting expe- 
ditions of Spanish towns around Pan- 
ama, sailed north along the coast of 
California, and, passing by the Golden 
Gate, sailed some thirty miles further 
north to a little bay where he careened 
his vessel and prepared her for a voy- 
age across the Pacific. 


STATUE OF JUNIPERO SERRA in Golden Gate Park. Founder of the California Missions 
and the intrepid spirit that planted Christianity wherever he adventured. His plan was to 
carry the cross into the lands discovered by Cabriilo and other Spanish explorers, and link 
them inseparably with the Spanish crown. With his followers he began his work of founding 
Missions in Lower California, April 1, 1768. He had equal! authority with the military com- 
mander on the same expedition. At that time he was 55 years old, and his body was wasted 
with fasting, scourging and tireless missionary work. He elected to go to Upper California 
by land, rather than by the usual ship route. Shortly after founding his first Mission at San 
Diego, he accompanied Portola an the latter’s second expedition to locate Monterey Bay by 
the land route. At Monterey he built his second Mission, and Governor Portola erected a pre- 


sidio and made that place the capital of California. 
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IN THE CEMETERY GARDEN of the Santa Barbara Mission, founded 1786, one of 
the best known Missions in California. and one of the favorites of Father Serra. 
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AN ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL, Mission San Juan Capistrano. 


At that time California was a fabled 
land-to the Spanish adventurers in 
Mexico and South America. Spain’s 
great conquests in treasure and colon- 
iai lands roused the jealousy of the 
other European nations, and Russia, 
England and France, all eager to seize 
a share, sent their individual emissar- 
ies to explore the new wilds and report 
on the opportunities for seizure. The 
clash of these rival emissaries brought 
about a political crisis which quickly 
determined the control and settlement 
of California. 

Spain suddenly learned that the 
Russians, under the guise of traders, 
were actively pressing southward 
from Alaska and were establishing 


forts along the north Pacific Coast. At 
the same time rumors were rife that 
the English and the French were work- 
ing west overland to reach the same 
goal. Charles III at once notified Jose 
Galvaez, his representative in Mexico 
city, to press immediately every ad- 
vantage in colonizing and protecting 
by adequate military power the terri- 
tory of Upper California and to oc- 
cupy and fortify its strategical points 
as indicated on the maps made by the 
early discoverers along the coast. Em- 
phasis was laid on the fact that the 
territory must be preserved to Spain 
at all hazards. 

Galvaez acted promptly. He se- 
lected Fra Junipero Serra, a Francis- 
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can monk, to take charge of the spirit- 
ual part of the expedition and Don 
Gaspar Portola to head the military 
division. Both leaders were equal in 
authority. Portola was to act as gov- 
ernor of the new territory. The pil- 
grimage north is one of the striking 
epics in the settlement of America. 


The 213 members of the expedition. 


set forth in January, 1769. They 
sailed with their provisions and equip- 
ment in three ships to San Diego Bay. 
One vessel was lost, sickness prevailed 
heavily, and death took a large toll. 
Only the most robust were fit for haz- 
ardous adventures of those desperate 
times. 

At San Diego Father Serra built his 
first Mission in the new territory, just 
across from the Mexican line as it ex- 
ists to-day. A presidio was estab- 
lished under Portola’s direction. Then 
eager to carry out Galvaez’ pressing 
injunctions to hasten north and fore- 
stall the threatened invasion of the 
Russians, English and French into the 
new territory, Portola assembled the 
hardiest men among his soldiers and 
marched north 300 miles in search of 
Monterey bay, as described by the 
navigator Viscaino, where he was in- 
structed to build a presidio. Portola 
failed to find Monterey Bay. Un- 
knowingly he passed that open sheet 
of water of the broad Pacific Ocean, 
but by a happy accident one of his 
followers, hunting wild game over the 
hills, saw from a height the broad 
waters of a great bay not mentioned 
in the records. Later it was named 
after St. Francis, the patron saint of 
Fra Junipero Serra, and is now 
known as San Francisco bay. 

Portola’s failure to locate Monterey 
Bay by the land route led later to a 
second effort; one expedition was 
planned to go by sea and the other 
expedition to march overland to Mon- 
terey and then to furnish more infor- 
mation regarding the great’ bay re- 
ported by Portola. Both parties 
reached Monterey, and there Serra 
erected his second Mission in Califor- 
nia, later (1771) it was removed to 
Carmel. Don Gaspar erected the nec- 
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essary presidio, several adobe build- 
ings, and proclaimed the settlement 
the capital of Alta California, and all 
the territory the domain of his sover- 
eign, the King of Spain. News of this 
successful Spanish settlement in north- 
ern California was hurriedly sent 
to Spain by a special vessel; it caused 
a blaze of national enthusiasm and 
patriotism throughout the land. Spain 
felt that her grip on the Pacific shores 
of the American continents was now 
unbreakable, and under this feeling 
the slow growth of colonization was 
begun. 

Thereafter, Father Serra and his 
brother friars devoted the energy of 
thirty years to building Missions and 
spreading the gospel and ideas of labor 
and home development among the na- 
tives. Nine Missions were built dur- 
ing 16 years, and over 6,000 Indians 
were brought into the Mission fold. In 
all, 21 Missions were established. 
Thirty years later saw most of them 
in decline. Practically all were lo- 
cated along the coast line or within 
some twenty miles of it. The distance 
between any two adjacent Missions 
was estimated to be a day’s ride on 
herseback, so that the wayfarer might 
reach a resting place at sundown. The 
roadway that connected them, practi- 
cally the only continuous roadway in 
the territory, was called El Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway. It stretched 
from the Mission Dolores (San Fran- 
cisco) in the north, south to San Diego 
—some four hundred miles. From that 
point there was a road leading to 
Mexico City. There is a legend that 
Father Junipero Serra and his fellow 
Franciscans scattered mustard seed 
from time to time along the roadway, 
so that strange wayfarers would al- 
ways be able to readily find their di- 
rection by following the road bordered 
by yellow mustard plants. 

In the social and administrative or- 
ganization of Spanish California there 
were five elements: the presidios, pu- 
eblos, ranchos, Missions and Indian 
tribes. The last named were con- 
nected with each of the other four. A 
rough estimate of the Indian popula- 


MISSION DOLORES, located in the heart of San Francisco, and the third Mission in California 
founded by Father Serra. This photograph was taken on the occasion of a celebration made 
local residents to raise funds for the preservation of the old structure, originally built in 1776, 
at the time of the Revolutionary war. 
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MISSION CARMEL, originally built at Monterey and later moved to Carmel. Fra Serra 
spent his time at Carmel when sojourning in the north. He died here, August 28, 1784, in 


his seventy-first year. 


tion at the time of the advent of the 
Spaniards is placed at 700,000. Later 
the little population of less than 3,000 
Spaniards easily held them in control. 
The backbone of the early Spanish es- 
tablishments in California were, of 
course the presidios, where the mili- 
tary element were in control. Each 
Mission had its guard, usually a cor- 
poral and six soldiers, ample power to 
keep the Indians in safe subjection. 
The four presidios were San Diego 
(1769), Monterey (1770), San Fran- 
cisco (1776), and Santa Barbara 
1782), all four being regarded as stra- 
tegic points for military purposes. 
Monterey was then the capital of the 
territory, and all the civil and military 
life circulated about the Governor’s 
headquarters. The hidalgos of the 
great ranchos foregathered there on 
gala occasions, foreign traders made 
the heaviest sales of their goods there, 
and hospitality threw open its doors. 
There were no hotels or stopping 
places in all the territory. Every door 
was open to travelers, and food and 
lodgings, a fresh horse and money 


were freely given the stranger guest 
of the day. No white man was ex- 
pected to work. Every man, woman 
and child were experts on horseback, 
the sole method of traveling. The In- 
dians did all the work. 

Two pueblos (towns) were also es- 
tablished: one at San Jose and the 
other at San Diego. Population was 
extremely scant at the period. Special 
offers were made to Spanish sojourn- 
ers in the way of land, stock and 
equipment to locate in the territory. 
Spanish grandees were given large 
grants of land by the government to 
bring in their followers, and thus help 
tc build up the territory. The trick- 
ling population continued pitifully 
slow till Fremont explored the West, 
in the early ’40’s, and reported to the 
government at Washington the extra- 
ordinary climate and fat valleys and 
plains awaiting the immigrants in the 
wonderfully abundant rich territory on 
the Pacific Slope. 

Fra Junipero Serra passed away at 
Carmel, near Monterey, 1784, in his 
71st year, leaving behind him a happy 
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the new Mission 


Father Serra and his 
and here 


California. 


They found a beautiful valley, 


MISSION OF SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA, founded 1711, near Jolon, Santa Lucia Mountains, Coast Range, 


assistants journeyed inland from the Mission at Monterey, about twenty-five leagues. 
was founded July 14, 1771. 


and contented land, 
the most contented 
section on the conti- 
nent, an ideal Arca- 
dia. That was the 
period of the greatest 
prosperity the Mis- 
sions enjoyed. They 
fathered some 30,000 
Indians, and their fu- 
ture seemed to laden 
with great spiritual 
blessings and mater- 
ial wealth. 

Their temporal de- 
velopment increased 
to immense propor- 
tions in lands, cattle, 
flocks and harvests, 
estimated at many 
millions of dollars. 
The glory of their 
day lasted some 63 
years. Then came the 
charges of those who 
coveted their lands 
and great herds. 
Claim was made that 
they exploited the 
Indians in handling 
crops and driving 
them to daily chores 
about the Missions. 
Then came the revolt 
of Mexico from Spain 
(1821). The fnorth- 
ern Missions remained 
loyal to the throne of 
Spain. Very shortly 
the government of 
Mexico inaugurated a 
series of reprisals be- 
ginning with the sec- 
ularization of the 
Missions. These re- 
prisals were continued 
from time to time un- 
til the final decree of 
their dismemberment 
was issued in 1833. 
Thereafter the Mis- 
sions languished to 
ruins. Many of them 
have been restored by 
preservation societies, 
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MONUMENT AT MONTEREY to commemorate the founding of the missions in California by 
Father Junipero Serra. The inscription reads: *“‘Here June 3, 1770, landed the Very Rev. Father 
Junipero Serra, O. S. F., and founded the following missions: San Diego, July 16, 1769; San Carlos, 
Monterey, June 3, 1770; San Antonio de Padua, July 14. 1771; San Gabriel, September 8, 1771; San 
Luis Obispo, Sept. 1, 1772; San Francisco de Los Dolores, Oct. 9, 1776; San Juan Capistrano, Nov. 
1, 1776; Santa Clara, Jan. 18, 1777; San Buenaventura, March 21, 1782. And died August 28, 1784, in 
San Carlos Mission, Carmelo Valley. As the Lord Liveth even what my God saith will I speak. 
Erected by Jane L. Stanford in the year 1891. 
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and in this way the general 
picturesque lines have been 
in a measure maintained. 

If the padres failed to do 
the impossible, to civilize 
the Indians in the time 
available, they did, at 
least, make Christians of 
many of them. Undeniably 
they left an impress upon 
local art, literature and sen- 
timent. Perhaps their 
greatest service was in the 
indirect aid they furnished 
in holding the territory for 
Spain. 

Like a dream the Missions 
came and like a dream they 
passed, and like all dreams 
the spirit that animated them 
had to have an awakening. 
The scattered records and 
ruins are all that is left of 
a unique period of early Cal- 
ifornia history. 

The twenty-one Missions 
in the order of their erec- 
tion were: San Diego de 
Acala, 1769; San Carlos Bar- 
romeo de Monterey, 1770; 
San Gabriel Archangel, 1771; 
San Antonio de Padua, 1771; 
San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, 
1772; San Juan Capistrano, 
1775; San Francisco de Asis, 
1776; Santa Clara, 1777; 
San Buena Ventura, 1782; 
Santa Barbara, 1786; La Pu- 
rissima Concepsion, 1787; 
Santa Cruz, 1791; La Sole- 
dad, 1791; San Miguel Arch- 
angel, 1797; San Fernando 
Rey de Espagna, 1797; San 
Juan Bautista, 1797; Mission 
San Jose, 1797; San Luis 
Rey de Francia, 1798; Santa 
Inez, 1804; San Rafael Arch- 
angel, 1817; San Francisco 
Solano, 1823. 
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MISSION SAN GABRIEL, ARCHANGEL, and its pic- 
‘uresque campanile, the pueblo church of Los Angeles, 
showing the buttresses and choir stairway. Several mis- 
sionaries accompanied by ten soldiers, came up from San 
Diego to establish this Mission. While they were examin- 
ing the location, a large party of Indians fully armed 
suddenly appeared, and with wild demonstrations and yells 
opposed their work. The Holy Fathers, fearing danger, 
unrolled a piece of cloth with the image of Our Lady de 
los Dolores. At sight of the picture the Indians threw 
down their bows and arrows, and readily yielded their 
service to the strangers. 
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WILKES EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
In California, 1841 


By Helen Ramage 


conducted under the flag of the 

United States made its appear- 

ance in California in 1841. It 
consisted of a fleet of six vessels, hav- 
ing on board 600 men, including over 
80 officers and a scientific corps of 12 
men, organized in 1838, and placed 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes. The vessels sailed 
from Hampton Roads, August, 1838, 
and spent practically three years in 
exploring the Antarctic regions and 
the islands of the Pacific. 

Wilkes carried special instructions 
te devote six months of his time to 
explorations on the Pacific Slope, and 
special attention was to be paid to the 
survey of San Francisco bay. 

In August, 1841, Wilkes dispatched 
the Vincennes from the Columbia un- 
der command of Lieutenant Ringgold; 
the vessel arrived at San Francisco, 
August 14th, lying at anchor at Sausa- 
lito until November lst. A party from 
the Vincennes spent several weeks ex- 
pioring the bay, the San Joaquin River 
and the Valley of the Sacramento. At 
New Helvetia (now Sacramento) 
Lieutenant Ringgold and his men were 
welcomed by Captain Sutter, a former 
lieutenant in the Swiss Guard, who 
had settled in this region in 1839. On 
his arrival in California, Sutter had 
obtained from the government a grant 
of land thirty leagues square. Here 
he had erected his establishment of 
adobe buildings, called New Helve- 
tia or Sutter’s Fort, and over the 
whole he had supreme control. At 
the time of Ringgold’s visit there were 
some forty Indians engaged in build- 
ing a wall of defense to protect his 
place from the attacks that he feared 
“from the present authorities of the 
land.” Captain Sutter for the most 


FIRST scientific expedition 


part treated the Indians kindly, and 
paid them well for their services, in 
order to attach them to his interests, 
so that he could rely upon their chiefs 
for assistance in case of need. His 
stock amounted to 2,000 horses, the 
same number of sheep, and about 2,500 
head of cattle. 

It was learned that the Russian es- 
tablishment at Fort Ross had just 
been transferred to Captain Sutter for 
the consideration of $30,000. This 
fort had been founded by the Russians 
in 1812, in order to procure supplies 
for their Alaskan posts, but they were 
now abandoning the fort, as they had 
recently obtained a contract with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to furnish 
them with supplies. Wilkes writes: 
“The buildings at the two posts num- 
bered from fifty to sixty, and fre- 
quently contained a population esti- 
mated at from four to five hundred 
souls. Since the breaking up of the 
establishment the majority of the Rus- - 
sians have returned to Sitka; the rest 
having remained in the employ of the 
present owner.” 

Ringgold’s exploring party left New 
Helvetia to continue up the river on 
August 4th. By September Ist the 
Sacramento river banks had been sur- 
veyed to a point near the present site 
of Colusa. The party had now com- 
pleted their work, and they set out on 
their return trip, again stopping at 
New Helvetia, and reaching the Vin- 
cennes after an absence of twenty 
days. 

A detachment of the Wilkes Expe- 
dition consisting of thirty-nine persons 
under Lieutenant Emmons came down 
from Oregon, overland. This com- 
pany crossed the Siskiyou Mountains 
on September 29th, and gained their 
first view of Mount Shasta, “whose 
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peak is a magnificent sight, rising as it 
does to a lofty height.” October 4th 
they reached the headwaters of the 
Sacramento river, and continued their 
surveys down the valley to Sutter’s 
Fort. 

No rain had fallen that season, and 
they regarded the Sacramento Valley 
as being very arid. 

The majority of the Emmons party 
embarked in the launch of the Vin- 
cennes, which met them near Sutter’s 
Fort, and they arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, October 24th. A detachment 
under midshipman Eld, with a young 
Spanish guide, took a route leading 
around the southern end of the bay. 
They crossed the San Joaquin River 
near the present site of Stockton, and 
proceeded toward the San Jose Mis- 
sion, probably making use of Liver- 
more and Niles passes. As they ap- 
proached the Mission they were met 
by a large band of Indians in half- 
civilized dress, who were busy collect- 
ing acorns. Don Jose Antonio Es- 
trada, the administrator to whom the 
party bore a letter of introduction from 
Captain Sutter, offered them no cour- 
tesies. But Ephraim Travel, an Am- 
erican from Philadelphia and the tai- 
lor of the establishment, showed them 
through the church and gardens. The 
buildings here were found to be fall- 
ing into ruins, and the whole estab- 
lishment presenting an appearance of 
neglect. The halcyon days of the 
Mission had passed away, and here 
was no longer the abode of hospital- 
ity and good living, since it had fallen 
into the hands of the administrators. 
There were about 600 Indians in 
charge of the Mission, two-thirds the 
number of two years before. The 
party next visited the Santa Clara 
Mission, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by Padre Mercador. They 
found it also in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated condition, and the long line of 
huts formerly occupied by Indians had 
fallen into decay. From here they 
proceeded to Mission Dolores, reach- 
ing Yerba Buena, October 28th. 

Meanwhile Wilkes had sailed from 
the Columbia on the Porpoise, with 


the Flying Fish and Oregon. He en- 
tered the Golden Gate on October 
19th, and anchored beside the Vin- 
cennes. Wilkes was deeply impressed 
with the harbor afforded by the bay 
of San Francisco, and wrote: 

“The distant shores of the bay ex- 
tend north and south far beyond the 
visible horizon, exhibiting one of ‘the 
most spacious, as well as one of the 
safest ports in the world. Upper Cali- 
fornia may boast of one of the finest 
if not the very best harbor in the world 
—the Bay of San Francisco. .. Few 
are more extensive, or could be as 
readily defended as it, while the com- 
bined fleets of all the naval powers of 
Europe might moor in it. This is, 
however, the only good harbor that 
this country possesses, for the others, 
so called, may be frequented only dur- 
ing the fine season, being nothing more 
than mere roadsteads, affording little 
safety, and but few supplies to ships.” 

The commander of the squadron 
realized that here were afforded un- 
paralleled opportunities for trade with 
South America, the Philippines, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and China, as well 
as with Japan, which he believed des- 
tined to become an important field for 
American commercial enterprise. He 
prophesied that the political condi- 
tions in Upper California would soon 
cause its separation from Mexico. “It 
is very probable,” he wrote, “that this 
country will become united with Ore- 
gon, with which it will perhaps form 
a State destined to control the Pacific. 
This future State is admirably situ- 
ated to become a powerful maritime 
nation, with two of the finest ports in 
the world, that within the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, and San Francisco 
. » » Such various climates will un- 
doubtedly furnish the materials for a 
beneficial interchange of products, and 
an intercourse that must in time be- 
come immense, while this western 
coast, enjoying a climate in many re- 
spects superior to any other in the 
Pacific, possessed as it may be by the 
Anglo-Norman race, and having none 
tc enter into rivalry with it but the in- 
dolent inhabitants of warm climates, 
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is evidently destined to fill a large 
place in the world’s future history.” 

Wilkes learned that the destruction 
of the Missions, and the onerous du- 
ties and prohibitions placed on com- 
merce, had practically destroyed the 
once profitable hide and tallow trade. 
The average exportation was now 
150,000 hides and 200,000 arrobas of 
tallow. A few beaver skins which did 
not exceed 2,000 in number were ob- 
tained. From four to five hundred 
sea-otter skins were brought in by 
Americans, and in addition to these 
some 3,000 elk and deer skins. : 

The government was then very un- 
popular because of the enormous du- 
ties placed on imports, which some- 
times amounted to 80 per cent ad va- 
lorem. In order to avoid this high 
rate the vessels did not land their car- 
goes, but sold them on board. Only 
those could thrive in trade “who en- 
joyed a full understanding with His 
Excellency the Governor.” Because 
of these restrictions, Wilkes estimated 
that the whole commerce would 
amount to less than a million dollars 
per annum. 

The yield of wheat was found to be 
remarkable, and this had been export- 
ed to the Russian posts to the extent of 
12,000 bushels. The cultivation of 
vegetables was rapidly increasing, and 
these were declared to be of the finest 
quality. Wilkes writes: “The country 
appears to be well adapted for grapes. 
Those which have been tried yield 
most abundantly, and about 200 casks, 
each of eighteen gallons of brandy and 
about the same quantity of wine, are 
made. 

In place of the imposing city of San 

rancisco, which now greets the in- 
coming traveler, then the little village 
of Yerba Buena nestled among the 
hills. Its buildings could not be 
counted, and consisted of a frame 
structure occupied by the Hudson’s 


Bay Company, a store kept by Mr. 
Spear, an American who furnished the 
expedition with supplies, a blacksmith 
shop, a billiard room and bar, “‘and a 
poop-cabin of a ship used as a dwell- 
ing by Captain Hinckley.” 


In addi- 
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tion to these, there were a few other 
outlying shacks; the aspect of the 
whole being far from attractive. The 
ene thing which marked the site of the 
Presidio, founded in 1776, was its soli- 
tary staff, from which floated no flag. 
The fortress itself was deserted, the 
walls had fallen to decay, the guns 
were dismounted, and everything 
around lay quiet. Wilkes learned 
that the Presidio had been practically 
abandoned, for the remnant of troops 
stationed here consisted of only an 
officer and one soldier. 

California was at this time a prov- 
ince of Mexico, but because of the 
anarchical conditions existing in the 
latter there was practically no com- 
munication between the two. At the 
time of the visit of the exploring ex- 
pedition, this country was also in a 
state of revolution that had prevailed 
for many years. Wilkes writes: “Al- 
though I had been prepared for an- 
archy and confusion, I was surprised 
when I found a total lack of all gov- 
ernment in California, and even its 
forms and ceremonies thrown aside.” 
At Yerba Buena there was an absence 
of all authority, and the only officer 
was the alcalde, who dwelt at the 
Mission three miles distant. Wilkes 
did not even succeed in learning his 
name. He especially considered these 
lower offices, such as the alcalde, to be 
in a deplorable condition, as they were 
filled by ignorant men who had no 
idea of justice, and he went so far as 
to predict that the situation in Upper 
California would within a few years 
cause its separation from Mexico. 

Wilkes had been informed that the 
Pueblo of San Jose had the largest 
number of inhabitants of any in Cali- 
fornia; but they found it practically 
deserted. The Alcalde, whose “first 
appearance was that of a French pas- 
try cook, with his white cap and 
apron,” gave them a cordial reception. 
From him they learned that the pu- 
eblo contained 600 inhabitants, about 
40 of whom were whites. The com- 
mander writes: “There were two Am- 
ericans settled here, who own mills, 
but I was not fortunate enough to meet 
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them; the alcalde, however, gave them 
good characters.” 

Wilkes was much interested in the 
indian portion of the population, and 
considered that they had made great 
advance under the rule of the padres, 
who were good managers and sincere 
Christians, and had exerted a salutary 
influence over all in any way con- 
nected with them. But he _ reports: 
“During the trouble of 1836, the In- 
dians were cast off and neglected, and 
in fact deprived of the proceeds of 
their labors . . . The ravages of small 
pox two years prior to our visit had 
completed the destruction of these es- 
tablishments, for it swept off one-half 
ot the Indians and served to dispirit 
the others.” The Mission of San Jose 
during 1841 had been compelled to or- 
der off 500 of its proselytes to pro- 
cure subsistence as best they could. 
Smarting under such wrongs, it was 
not surprising that the natives were 
seeking ways of retaliation. Many of 
them had joined the wild Indians in 
committing acts of violence, and they 
were daily becoming more daring. In 
general, the commander sympathized 
with the Indians who were well dis- 
posed as long as they received just 
treatment from those in authority. He 
heard that the number of Indians in 
Upper California was variously stated 
at from twelve to fifteen thousand, but 
he believed that the ravages of small- 
pox among them had reduced their 
numbers to eight or nine thousand. 

He estimated that the white popula- 
tion, which was usually given at 5,000, 
Gid not exceed 2,000 in number. In 
this, however, he did not include some 
two thousand persons of mixed blood, 
so that, accepting his figures, the total 
population of Upper California at the 
time of the squadron’s visit was not 
more than 15,000. 

The health and robustness of the 
white inhabitants impressed the mem- 
bers of the expedition as remarkable, 
and these they attributed to the fine 
climate and to their simple diet. 
Wilkes says: “This consists of beef 
roasted upon the coals, a few vege- 
tables and the tortilla, which is a thin 


cake made of corn meal and baked up- 
on a sheet of iron. Throughout the 
country this is the general fare; but 
some few luxuries have lately been in- 
troduced, among which are rice and 
tea. The latter is used so sparingly 
that the discoloration of the water is 
scarcely perceptible. At the Mission 
they live more after the Spanish fash- 
ion.” The chief amusements of the 
Californians were cock fighting, bull 
and bear baiting, dancing and horse- 
back riding. Both boys and girls were 
expert and fearless riders, but there 
were few families of any size which 
did not have to mourn the loss of some 
of their number by accidents. 

The commander was not impressed 
with the industry of the white popula- 
tion, and reports: “The men have no 
trade and depend for everything upon 
the Indians at the Missions. . . The 
whites are so indolent, and withal have 
so much pride as to make them look 
upon all manual labor as debasing, and 
indeed they regard all those who labor 
as beneath them; they in consequence 
can never be induced to work.” The 
state of morals had sadly declined 
since the withdrawal of the old Span- 
ish priests. But in spite of some seri- 
ous flaws of character, the inhabitants 
were found to be remarkably kind 
hearted and hospitable. They would 
give up every pursuit to entertain a 
stranger, and regarded the offer of 
money for such services as an insult. 

William Heath Davis, who was at 
this time a clerk for Spear, gives some 
interesting additional information con- 
cerning the expedition. He writes: 
“It was understood, and indeed stated 
by Wilkes to Spear, that the chief ob- 
ject of the visit to California was to 
quietly obtain and report accurate in- 
formation in regard to San Francisco 
Bay to the government at Washington, 
with a view to future acquisition.” 

If this is true, the Wilkes expedi- 
tion should be regarded of consider- 
able political significance, but in 1841 
no one could have anticipated that this 
region, then so little known, would so 
shortly become a part of the United 
States. 
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FREMONT AND THE BEAR FLAG 


By C. J. 


HE GENIUS of Fremont opened 
up the great Western section of 
the United States to settlement. 
Before his day the West was 

a terra incognita inhabited by roving 
bands of Indians and venturesome 
trappers and fur traders, who dared 
the wilds for a bare living. Fremont 
was filled with the same spirit that im- 
pelled Balboa, Cabrillo, Magellan and 
those intrepid Spanish explorers who 
followed in the wake of Columbus. He 
was enthusiastic, tireless and indefati- 
gable in this pursuit. His reports to 
the Washington authorities were pub- 


Hickman 


lished, and created a wide and intense 
interest that later materialized into a 
hegira of immigrants seeking new 
homes in the rich agricultural lands 
in the West. London newspapers 
commented enthusiastically on Fre- 
mont’s graphic reports, and lauded 
them as Spaniards that England should 
copy. His illuminating explorations 
made him so popular in every section 
of the country that twice he was nomi- 
nated to the Presidency. Fremont will 
always be regarded as the most promi- 
nent figure in bringing California into 
the Union. He was the leading spirit 
in the organization of the Bear 


GENERAL JOHN C. FREMONT during the period 1840- 


Flag revolution. Later he led 
troops successfully against the 
Mexican defense and fought 
in practically all the battles 
from Sonoma to Los Angeles. 


Fremont was born in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, January l, 
1813. His father, a native of 
France, died when the boy 
was in his sixth year, and his 
mother, a member of an aris- 
tocratic Virginia family, then 
removed to Charleston, S. C. 
In 1828, young Fremont en- 
tered the junior class of the 
college there, and in a short 
time displayed marked abil- 
ity, especially in mathematics, 
but his irregular attendance 
and disregard of college dis- 
cipline led to his expulsion 
from the institution. Later, 
in 1836, the college conferred 
upon him a degree. For two 
and a half years thereafter he 
taught mathematics on board 
the sloop of war “Natchez,” 


1849, when his historical discoveries in opening up West- 
ern America to settlement won the admiration of this 
country and Europe. His vigorous and prompt action 
virtuaily gave ihe Mexican territory of California to the 
United States. (From a photo in the California collection 
of Phil B. Bekeart.) 


then on cruise along the South 
American coast. On his re- 
turn to Charleston he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathe- 
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matics in the U. S. Navy, but he 
snatched eagerly at another offer pre- 
sented at the same time: to serve as 
assistant engineer of a survey under- 
taken to find a pass through the moun- 
tains for a proposed railroad from 
Charleston to Cincinnati. Thus early 
in life, he entered the career that was 
to make him famous. 

In July, 1838, he was appointed 
second lieutenant of Topographical 
Engineers, U. S. A., and for three 
years was employed to survey and 
map out a large part of the country 
lying between the upper waters of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. In 
1841 he surveyed the lower courses 
of the Des Moines river. The same 
year he married Jessie Benton, daugh- 
ter of Senator Benton of Missouri. It 
was mainly through Senator Benton’s 
influence that Fremont was able later 
to accomplish the great work of his 
life by opening up to settlement that 
great unknown territory lying between 
the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The knowledge already acquired by 
Fremont of the northwestern territor- 
ies was sufficient to reveal to him the 
utter ignorance upon the 
whole subject which pre- 
vailed generally all over the 
nation. He discovered that 
pretty much all that was 
known about the West was 
made up of travelers’ tales 
over their campfires about 
fabulous rivers and mountains 
and lakes, which never had 
any existence except in the 
imagination of these frontier 
raconteurs. As late as 1846, 
one of the earlier editions of 
a general map of the United 


ern extremity into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia—from its western side through 
the Sierra Nevada range into the bay 
of San Francisco, and from its west- 
ern extremity into the embouchure of 
the Columbia river. 

In his several explorations, Fre- 
mont had already disabused his mind 
of many such absurdities as this, and 
had also become strongly impressed 
with the feasibility and the necessity 
of an overland communication of some 
kind between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States. The idea of a railroad con- 
necting the East and West became al- 
most an obsession. 

In 1842 his first extended plan of 
geographical survey was _ projected, 
comprehending the whole of our West- 
ern territories lying between the Mis- 
souri and the Pacific Ocean. His first 
step was the exploration of the -north- 
ern frontier of the State of Missouri, 
terminating eastwardly with the Wind 
River peak of the Rocky Mountains, 
upon the highest of which, 13,000 feet 
above the ocean, he succeeded in 
planting the American flag, since 
known as Fremont’s Peak. Public in- 
terest became so interested in his 


by 


States for the year in the Con- 
gressional library at Washing- 
ington, regarded and quoted as 
an authority on the Oregon 
question, even by the Presi- 
dent himself, with entire con- 
fidence, represented the great 
Salt Lake as discharging itself 
by three great rivers into the 
Pacific Ocean—from jts south- 


THE BEAR FLAG. A man named Todd 
volunteered to paint a flag for the Revolu- 
tionists. He cut a flour sack into flag shape, 
and sewed a piece of red flannel shirt to it. 
Then he painted a star in one corner and 
sketched in the figure of a bear. Underneath 
he printed CALIFORNIA REPUBLIC. The 
Mexican flag was hauled down on the plaza, 
Sonoma, and the Bear Flag fluttered in the 
breeze, emblematic of the revolution 
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A MEETING OF IMMIGRANT TRAINS on the plains bound for California. 


work that he was sent out the next 
year by the government to complete a 
survey across the continent along the 
line of travel from St. Louis, Missouri, 
to the mouth of the Columbia river. 
This route opened up the famous Ore- 
gon trail. On this trip he also dis- 
pelled general ignorance with respect 
to the main features of the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Great Salt Lake, the Great Basin, the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the fer- 
tile valleys of California, at that time 
a Mexican province. 

Meantime, Great Britain had been 
vigilantly watching developments in 
the territory of California, and suspi- 
cion was rife that she was awaiting 
an opportunity to seize the territory 
from weak Mexico. The government 
at Washington was vigilantly scrutin- 
izing critical developments along the 
Pacific Coast. The next year, 1845, 
Fremont was sent again with instruc- 
tions to explore farther in the Great 
Basin of the West, but it was sus- 
pected that he carried secret orders to 
save California for annexation to the 
United States, if possible. At the 


time there was growing friction be- 
tween this country and Mexico, and 
war threatened. With a party of 61 
men, Fremont arrived in California, 
January, 1846. Through the wide- 
spread publication of Fremont’s ex- 
ploration by the government, there was 
an increasing flow of immigration into 
the Western lands; large numbers of 
these settlers continued on to find 
homes in California. The local Mexi- 
can authorities, thoroughly alarmed at 
this increasing inflow, -formally  or- 
dered Fremont out of the territory. 
For answer, Fremont seized a moun- 
tain outside Monterey, the capital of 
the territory, and defied the Mexican 
authorities. This act proved the pro- 
logue leading up to the historical Bear 
Flag revolution. A few days later he 
started towards the Oregon border. A 
dispatch bearer overtook him with new 
instructions from Washington, and he 
romptly led his followers back over 
the trail. The causes shaping the 
events which quickly followed have 
aiways remained controversial. The 
Washington authorities engaged in a 
great political move to acquire Cali- 
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fornia for the Union and no record has 
yet been discovered which indicates 
how far Fremont had been authorized 
by the government to act. 

Fremont gathered up all the Ameri- 
cans he could while riding back down 
the Sacramento Valley. He appointed 
commanders among these followers, 
and they attacked Sonoma, a Spanish 
settlement a few miles above the north 
shore of San Francisco bay. Fremont, 
an officer of the U. S. A., kept quietly 
in the background, and is more than 
suspected of furnishing instruction to 
his underlings on the prime moves of 
the attack. The Mexican presidio of 
Sonoma was easily taken. However, 
the four score of revolutionists were 
bent on making a prisoner of General 
Vallejo, the military commander of 
the Mexican forces in Northern Cali- 
fornia. Three of the leaders of the 
revolutionists were deputed to arrest 
Vallejo. The old General received 
them with his usual genial hospitality, 
plied them with his best liquors, and 
several days expired before the anx- 
ious revolutionists saw their leaders 
again. 

About this time Commander Sloat 
seized the port of Monterey, and later 
put it in charge of Commodore Stock- 
ton. Stockton appointed Fremont 
Major of a battalion, and by January, 
1847, they had completed the conquest 
of California. General Kearny was 
sent out by the government to handle 
the situation. A dispute over author- 
ity, in-which Fremont was a subject, 
raged between Stockton and Kearny, 
with the result that Fremont was sent 
to Washington under arrest for dis- 
obedient conduct. He was sentenced 
to dismissal from the service, but later 
President Polk remitted the penalty 
and Fremont resigned. 

Then Fremont centered all his ag- 
gressive energy in his pet project, a 
railway to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific. He and Benton pooled money 
enough to meet the expense of the 
survey. Setbacks were encountered 
for a time, but ultimately he discov- 
ered the right mountain passes. 


Immigrant Gap pass, now used by 
the Southern Pacific Company, was 
one of them, and Fremont’s surveys 
were used at the time Stanford, Hunt- 
ington, Crocker and Colton decided to 
utilize it for the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Fremont reached San Francisco on 
this exploring expedition, May, 1854, 
and remained here for a period. In 
December, 1849, he was elected one 
of the first two U. S. Senators sent to 
Washington. He drew the short term, 
but through extraordinary energetic ac- 
tion he introduced bills that proved of 
vital influence in putting California on 
its feet as a State. He was a strong 
opponent to slavery, and the pro-Slav- 
ery party united all their influence to 
defeat him at the next election. Later 
he returned to New York. His great 
popularity throughout the country led 
to his nomination for the presidency 
against Buchanan, 1856. He was de- 
feated by 174 to 114 electoral votes. 

Soon after the Civil War, Fremont 
was appointed Major-General and 
placed in command of the Western 
Gepartment, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. He was badly duped by dis- 
honest contractors. In August, 1861, 
his anti-slavery proclivities led him to 
issue a proclamation in which he de- 
clared the property of Missourians in 
rebellion confiscated and their slaves 
emancipated. His action was contrary 
to an Act of Congress, and the policy 
of the administration. President Lin- 
coln realized that the Act was prema- 
ture, and would alienate Kentucky and 
other border States. Later Fremont 
was removed. Out of consideration 
for his great work and his myriads of 
admirers, he was later appointed to the 
department in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. In 1864 he was nomi- 
nated by the “Radicals” to run against 
Lincoln; he saw the hopelessness o* 
the contest and withdrew. He served 
as Governor of Arizona for four years, 
ending 1881, and in the last year of 
his life was appointed a Major-Gen- 
eral and placed on the retired list. He 
died in New York, July 30, 1890. 
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ONE OF THE PROMINENT MONUMENTS erected in 
San Francisco to picture the early historical events of 
California. This resolute figure commemorates the ad- 
mission of the State into the Union, September 9, 1850, 
and is dedicated to the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
The monument was designed by Douglas Tilden and pre- 
sented to the city by James D. Phelan, both native sons. 
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MARSHALL'S DISCOVERY OF GOLD 


(From the Official Report Made to the United States Government) 


Headquarters Tenth Military Department 


Monterey, Cal., August 17, 1848. 


IR: I have the honor to inform 
S you that, accompanied by Lieu- 

tenant W. T. Sherman, 3d Arrtil- 

lery, acting assistant adjutant 
general, I started on the 12th of June 
last to make a tour through the north- 
ern part of California. My principal 
purpose was to visit the newly-dis- 
covered gold placer mines in the val- 
ley of the Sacramento. 

On the evening of the 24th, the 
horses of the escort were crossed to 
Sosolito in a launch, and on the fol- 
lowing day we resumed the journey by 
way of Bodega and Sonoma, to Sutter’s 
Fort (Sacramento), where we arrived 
on the morning of the 2d of July. 
Along the whole route mills were lying 
idle, fields of wheat were open to cat- 
tle and horses, houses vacant and 
farms going to waste. At Sutter’s 
there was more life and _ business. 
Launches were discharging their car- 
goes at the river, and carts were haul- 
ing goods to the fort, where already 
were established several stores, a ho- 
tel, etc. Captain Sutter had only two 
mechanics in his employ—a wagon- 
maker and blacksmith—whom he was 
then paying ten dollars per day. Mer- 
chants pay him monthly rent of one 
hundred dollars per room, and whilst 
I was there a two-story house in the 
fort was rented as a hotel for $500 a 
month. 

On July 5th I resumed the journey, 
and proceeded twenty-five miles up 
the American River fork, to a point 
on it now known as the lower mines, or 
Mormon diggings. The hills were 
thickly strewn with canvas tents and 
bush arbors. A store was erected, and 
several boarding shanties in opera- 
tion. 

The day was intensely hot; yet 


about two hundred men were at work 
in the full glare of the sun, washing 
for gold, some with tin pans, some 
with close-woven Indian baskets, but 
the greater part had a rude machine 
known as the cradle. This is on rock- 
ers six or eight feet long, open at the 
foot, and at its head has a coarse gate 
and sieve; the bottom is rounded, with 
small cleets nailed across. Four men 
are required to work this machine: 
one digs the gravel in the bank close 
by the stream, another carries it to the 
cradle and empties it on the grate, a 
third gives a violent rocking motion 


MONUMENT ERECTED AT COLOMA 
in memory of John Marshall, who discovered 
gold at Sutter’s Mill, January, 1848. 
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CALIFORNIA MINERS IN THE EARLY ’50’s, washing out gold by the ‘‘rocker’’ pro- 


cess. The second development in washing gold, the first being with a pan. 


(From an 


old daguerreotype in the Californiana Collection of Phil B. Bekeart.) 


to the machine, whilst a fourth dashes 
water on from the stream itself. The 
sieve keeps the coarse stones from en- 
tering the cradle, the current of water 
washes off the earthy matter, and the 
gravel is gradually carried out at the 
foot of the machine, leaving the gold 
mixed with a fine heavy black sand 
above the first cleets. The sand and 
gold, mixed together, are then drawn 
off through augur holes into a pan be- 
low, are dried in the sun, and after- 
wards separated by blowing off the 
sand. A party of four men thus em- 
ployed at the lower mines averaged 
$100 a day. The Indians, and those 
who have nothing but pans or willow 
baskets, gradually wash out the earth 
and separate the gravel by hand, leav- 
ing nothing but the gold mixed with 
sand, which is separated in the man- 
ner before described. The gold in the 
lower mines is in fine bright scales, of 
which I send several specimens ? 

At the saw-mill, twenty-five miles 
above the lower washings, or fifty 
miles from Sutter’s, the hills rise to 
about a thousand feet above the level 
of the Sacramento plain. Here a spe- 
cies of pine occurs, which led to the 


discovery of the gold. Captain Sut- 
ter, feeling the great want of lumber, 
contracted, in September last, with a 
Mr. Marshall to build a saw mill at 
that place. It was erected in the 
course of the past winter and spring— 
a dam and race constructed; but when 
the water was let on the wheel the tail 
race was found to be too narrow to 
permit the water to escape with suffi- 
cient rapidity. Mr. Marshall, to save 
labor, let the water directly into the 
race, with a strong current, so as to 
wash it wider and deeper. He effected 
his purpose, and a large bed of mud 
and gravel was carried to the foot of 
the race. 

One day Mr. Marshall, when walk- 
ing down the race on this deposit of 
mud, observed some glittering parti- 
cles at its upper edge; he gathered a 
few, examined them, and became sat- 
isfied of their value. He then went 
to the fort, told Captain Sutter of his 
discovery, and they agreed to keep it 
secret until a certain grist mill of 
Sutter’s was finished. It, however, 
got out and spread like magic. Re- 
markable success attended the labors 
of the first explorers, and in a few 


gold dust cleaned up on the day. 


weeks hundreds of men were drawn 
thither. At the time of my visit, but 
little more than three months after its 
first discovery, it was estimated that 
upwards of four thousand people were 
employed. At the mill there is a fine 
deposit, or bank of gravel, which the 
people respect as the property of Cap- 
tain Sutter, although he pretends to 
no right to it, and would be perfectly 
satisfied with the simple promise of 
a pre-emption, on account of the mill 
which he has built there, at consider- 
able cost. 

Mr. Marshall was living near the 
mill, and informed me that many per- 
sons were employed above and below 
him, that they used the same machines 
as at the lower washings, and that 
their success was about the same, 
ranging from one to three ounces of 
gold per man daily. This gold, too, is 
in scales, a little coarser than those 
of the lower mines. From the mills 
Mr. Marshall guided me up the moun- 
tain on the opposite or north bank of 
the South Fork, where, in the beds of 


INTERIOR OF A MINER'S CABIN in the early '50’s. 
(From the California collection of Phil B. Bekeart.) 


Figuring on the value of the 


small streams, or ravines, now dry, a 
great deal of the coarse gold has been 
found. I there saw several parties at 
work, all of whom were doing very 
well. A great many specimens were 
shown me, some as heavy as four or 
five ounces in weight; and I send three 
pieces, labeled No. 5, presented by a 
Mr. Spence. You will perceive that 
some of the specimens accompanying 
his hold, mechanically, pieces of 
quartz, that the surface is rough, and 
evidently moulded in the crevice of 
a rock. This gold cannot have been 
carried far by water, but must have 
remained near where it was deposited 
from the rock that once bound it. I 
inquired of many people if they had 
encountered the metal in its matrix, 
but in every instance they said they 
had not, but that the gold was mixed 
with washed gravel, or lodged in the 
crevices of other rocks. All bore tes- 
timony that they had found gold in 
greater or less quantities in the nu- 
merous small gullies or ravines that 
occur in that mountainous region. 
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Captain Weber informed me that he 
knew that these two men had em- 
ployed four white men and about a 
hundred Indians, and that, at the end 
of one week’s work, they paid off their 
party and left with $10,000 worth of 
this gold. Another small ravine was 
shown me, from which had been taken 
$12,000 worth of gold. Hundreds of 
similar ravines, to all appearances, are 
as yet untouched. I could not have 
credited these reports had I not seen, 
in the abundance of the precious 


- metal, evidence of their truth. Mr. 


Neligh, an agent of Commodore 
Stockton, had been at work about three 
weeks in the neighborhood, and 
showed me, in bags and bottles, over 
$2,000 worth of gold; and Mr. Ly- 
man, a gentleman of education and 
worth of every credit, said he had 
been engaged with four others, with a 
ruachine on the American Fork, just 
below Sutter’s sawmill, and they 
worked eight days, and that his share 
was at the rate of fifty dollars a day; 
but, hearing that others were doing 
better at Weber’s place, they had re- 
moved there, and then were on the 
point of resuming operations. 

I might tell of hundreds of similar 
instances; but to illustrate how plen- 
tiful the gold was in the pockets of 
common laborers, I will mention a sim- 
ple occurrence which took place in my 
presence when I was at Weber’s store. 
This store was nothing but an arbor of 
bushes, under which he had exposed 
for sale goods and groceries suited to 
his customers. A man came in, picked 
up a box of sedlitz powders and asked 
its price. Captain Weber told him it 
was not for sale. The man offered an 
ounce of gold ($16), but Captain 
Weber told him it only cost fifty cents, 
and he did not wish to sell it. The 
man then offered an ounce and a half, 
when Captain Weber had to take it. 
The prices of all things are high; and 
yet Indians, who before hardly knew 
what a breech-cloth was, can now af- 
ford to buy the most gaudy dresses. 

* * 


The principal store at Sutter’s Fort, 
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that of Brannant & Co., had received 
in payment for goods $36,000 worth of 
this gold from the lst of May to the 
10th of July; other merchants had also 
rade extensive sales. Large quanti- 
ties of goods were daily sent forward 
to the mines, as the Indians, hereto- 
fore so poor and degraded, have sud- 
denly become consumers of the luxu- 
ries of life. I before mentioned that 
the greater part of the farmers and 
rancheros had abandoned their fields 
to go to the mines; this is not the case 
with Captain Sutter, who was care- 
fully gathering his wheat, estimated at 
40,000 bushels. Flour is already 
worth at Sutter’s $36 a barrel, and soon 
will be fifty. Unless large quantities 
of bread stuffs reach the country, much 
suffering will occur; but as each man 
is now able to pay a large price, it is 
believed the merchants will bring from 
Chili and Oregon a plentiful supply 
for the coming winter. 

The most moderate estimate I could 
obtain from men acquainted with the 
subject was that upwards of four thou- 
sand men were working in the gold 
district, of whom more than half were 
Indians, and that from $30,000 to $50,- 
000 worth of gold, if not more, was ob- 
tained daily. The entire gold district, 
with very few exceptions of grants 
made some years ago by the Ameri- 
can authorities, is on land belonging 
to the United States. It was a matter 
of serious reflection with me how I 
could secure to the government cer- 
tain rents or fees for the privilege of 
procuring this gold; but upon consid- 
ering the large extent of country, the 
character of the people engaged, and 
the small scattered force at my com- 
mand, I resolved not to interfere, but 
permit all to work freely, unless broils 
and crimes should call for interfer- 
ence. I was surprised to learn that 
crime of any kind was very infrequent, 
and that no theft or roberies had been 
committed in the gold district. All live 
in tents, in bush houses, or in the open 
air, and men have frequently about 
their persons thousands of dollars’ 
worth of this gold; and it was to me a 


A TYPICAL GAMBLING SCENE in the old FE) Dorado Saloon, located fucing the Plaza, and 
one of the most famous gambling houses of its day. 


matter of surprise that so peaceful and 
quiet a state of things should continue 
to exist. Conflicting claims to partic- 
ular spots of ground may cause colli- 
sions, but they will be rare, as the ex- 
tent of the country is so great and the 
gold is so abundant, that for the pres- 
ent there is room and enough for all; 
still the government is entitled to rents 
for this land, and immediate steps 
should be devised to collect them, for 
the longer it is delayed the more diffi- 
cult it will become. 

One plan I would suggest is to send 
cut some United States surveyors, with 
high salaries, bound to serve specified 
periods; a superintendent to be ap- 
pointed at Sutter’s Fort, with power 
to grant licenses to work a spot of 
ground, say 100 yards square, for one 
year, at a rent of $100 to $1,000, at his 
discretion; the surveyors to measure 
the grounds and place the renter in 
possession. A better plan, however, 
will be to have the district surveyed 
and sold at public auction to the high- 
est bidder, in small parcels, say from 
20 to 40 acres. In either case there 
will be many intruders, whom for 


years it will be almost impossible to 
exclude. 
The discovery of these vast depos- 


its of gold has entirely changed the 
character of Upper California. Its 
people, before engaged in cultivating 
their small patches of ground and 
guarding their herds of cattle and 
horses, have all gone to the mines, or 
are on their way thither; laborers of 
every trade have left their work- 
benches, and tradesmen their shops; 
sailors desert their ships as fast as 
they arrive on the coast, and several 
vessels have gone to sea with hardly 
enough hands to spread a sail; two or 
three are now at anchor in San Fran- 
cisco with no crews on board. Many 
desertions, too, have taken place from 
the garrisons within the influence of 
the mines; 26 soldiers have deserted 
from the post of Sonoma, 24 from that 
of San Francisco, and 24 from Mon- 
terey. For a few days the evil ap- 
peared so threatening that great dan- 
ger existed that the garrisons would 
leave in a body. I shall spare no ex- 
ertions to apprehend and punish de- 
serters; but I believe no time in the 
history of our country has presented 
such temptations to desert as now ex- 
ist in California. The danger of ap- 
prehension is small, and the prospect 
of higher wages is certain; pay and 
bounties are trifles, as laboring men at 
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the mines can now earn in one day 
more than double a soldier’s pay and 
allowance for a month, and even the 
pay of a lieutenant or captain cannot 
hire a servant. A carpenter or me- 
chanic would not listen to an offer of 
less than fifteen or twenty dollars a 
day. Could any combination of af- 
fairs try a man’s fidelity more than 
this? And I really think some extra- 
ordinary mark of favor should be given 
to these soldiers who remain faithful 
to their flag throughout this tempting 
crisis. No officer can now live in 
California on his pay. Money has so 
little value, the prices of necessary 
articles of clothing and subsistence 
are so exorbitant, and labor so high, 
that to hire a cook or servant has be- 
come an impossibility, save to those 
who are earning from thirty to fifty 
dollars a day. 

Gold is believed also to exist on the 
eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada, 
and when at the mines I was informed 
by an intelligent Mormon that it had 
been found near the Great Salt Lake 
by some of his fraternity. Nearly all 
the Mormons are leaving California to 
go to the Salt Lake, and this they 
surely would not do unless they were 
sure of finding gold there in the same 
abundance as they now do on the Sac- 
ramento. 

The gold “placer” near the mission 
of San Fernando has long been known, 
but has been but little sought for want 
of water. This is a spur that put off 
from the Sierra Nevada (see Fre- 
mont’s map), the same in which the 
present mines occur. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that in 
the intervening space of five hundred 
miles (entirely unexplored) there must 
be many hidden and rich deposits. 

The placer gold is now substituted 
as currency in this country; in trade it 
passes freely at $16 per ounce; as an 
article of commerce its value is not 
yet fixed. The only purchase I made 
was of the specimen No. 7, which I 
got of Mr. Neligh at $12 the ounce. 
This is about the present cash value in 
the country, although it has been sold 
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GEN. JOHN SUTTER, born in Duchy 
of Baden (1803), who sought a fortune in 
the United States and Hawaii until 1839, 
when he came to California. Governor 
Alvarado gave him the license to settle on 
a fork of the Sacramento and American 
Rivers. Later he received a large grant 
of land, and was appointed a special gov- 
ernment representative on the  Sacra- 
mento River Frontier. He built a fort, 
house and stockade. That section was in- 
fested with outlaws and other hard char- 
acters. He called his place New Helve- 
tia, and ruled like a feudal lord. 


for less. The great demand for goods 
and provisions made by this sudden 
development of wealth has increased 
the amount of commerce at San Fran- 
cisco very much, and it will continue 
to increase. 

I would recommend that a mint be 
established at some eligible point on 
the bay of San Francisco, and that 
machinery and all the apparatus and 
workmen be sent by sea. These 
workmen must be bound by high 
wages and even bonds to secure their 
faithful services; else the whole plan 
may be frustrated by their going to the 
mines as soon as they arrive in Cali- 
fornia. If this course be not adopted, 
gold to the amount cf many millions 
of dollars will pass yearly to other 
countries to enrich their merchants and 
capitalists. 

I have the honor to be your obedi- 
ent servant, 

R. B. Mason 
Colonel lst Dragoons, Commanding. 
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SUTTER’S FORT, the greatest early ‘“‘American’’ landmark of its day. 
In 1841, Captain John A. Sutter, an adventurous Swiss gentleman and of 
extraordinary prominence in the “gold discovery period” of California, 
purchased the provisions and supplies of the Russian-American Fur Co., 
then in possession of small trading stations at Fort Ross. The Russians 
were being sharply watched by the Spanish governors, and at last de- 
cided to relinquish their hold on California and return to Alaska. Capt. 
Sutter moved the purchased supplies to a place on the south bank of 
the Sacramento River, where he erected a stout fort and named the place 
New Helvetia, after his home, Switzerland. This fort was the first 
structure on the site of the present thriving city of Sacramento, now the 
Capital of California. 


FRONT STREET, SACRAMENTO, 1850, two years after the discovery 
of gold in the placer mines some twenty miles east in the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. The town grew up rapidly around Sutter’s 
fort, and owing to its location and river facilities became the main source 
of supplies for the mines. 
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WASHING GOLD in a “Long Tom,” at Cherokee Flat. The third development in the method 
of washing gold in placer formation. (From an old daguerreotype taken in the middle '50’s.) 


IM MARSHALL’S discovery of 

grains and nuggets of gold in the 
South Fork of the American River at 
Sutter’s Mill, January 24, 1848, started 
the great rush of argonauts to Califor- 
nia, and the population grew by leaps 
for several years. But gold placers of 
richness had been discovered near the 
Mission of San Fernando in Southern 
California in 1843. In fact, these 
placers had been known to earlier 
residents. Over $100,000 in gold with 
crude appliances was taken out within 
two years, and a large part of it was 
shipped to the Philadelphia Mint for 
coining. These rich placers created 
practically no attention at the time. 
The country was under Mexican re- 
gime. Population was comparatively 
scant, and the indifferent natives re- 
garded the discovery with shrugs of 
shoulders. They were living in the 
centented, drifting life of the “early 
’40’s,” in an Arcadian dream. There 
was the thinnest of communication 
with the outside world. In fact, the 
Mexican government at that time pre- 
ferred as little communication with 
outsiders, as they had learned that the 
Gringos frequently proved trouble- 
breeders. At this period, too, there 
were no means of efficiently spreading 


the news even in California. Horse- 
back was the swiftest method. The 
time was ripe in ‘48, however, two 
years later, when the several news- 
papers then established heralded the 
news in San Francisco, and _ these 
newspapers, mailed to relatives and 
friends in the East and Europe by lo- 
cal residents, started the great gold 
rush to California. 

It is one of the grim ironies of Fate 
that Marshall and Comstock, both of 
whom presented mineral wealth valued 
at hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually in California and Nevada to 
this country, should have died in 
comparative poverty. So did General 
Sutter, who was accounted a million- 
aire at the time gold was discovered. 
Through his location at Sacramento 
he controlled the trade of the mines 
for a long period.. But in later years 
“shyster” lawyers robbed him of his 
extensive land holdings, and bandits 
stole most of his great herds and bold- 
ly sold them to settlers. 


PROVIDENCE was in a particularly 

genial mood when she laid bare to 
the wondering eyes of Marshall the 
simplest formation, the river placer, 
in which pure gold may be recovered. 
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Within a few minutes any novice may 
learn the trick. To recover gold in 
the quartz, at depth, in its native 
matrix, requires capital, skill, and in 
many instances, expert engineering. 

Old Dame Nature herself was the 
first placer miner, and she paved the 
way to make the process as simple as 
possible for the invading ignorant gold 
seekers. Quartz ledges, the home or 
matrix of gold and other metals, 
wedge their way through crevices 
reaching up from the depths of the 
earth. The rains come down heavily 
on the mountain side, and wash the 
softening surface deposits into the 
valleys below. By and by a mineral- 
ized quartz ledge is uncovered. Later 
the surface elements weather away 
the quartz, disintegrate it, and the par- 
ticles of pure gold are exposed. The 
rains wash them down the mountain 
side, and, if the sluicing is persistent, 
they are carried down the watershed 
to the stream below. 

The nugget that Jim Marshall 
picked up and startled the world was 
sucked through a flume tapping a 
mountain stream to conduct water to 
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a mill race, a rough sample of placer 
mining. If Marshall had tacked a ser- 
ies of short slats cross-wise in his 
flumes for riffles, and had shoveled 
pay dirt from the hillside into it, he 
would have made a short cut to intro- 
ducing the Long Tom, the third de- 
velopment in placer mining. 

The first method in gold washing 
adopted by the inrush of green “min- 
ers” was with an ordinary pan some- 
thing like the modern dairy milk pan. 

The miner gathered his pay earth 
beside a stream, and by a sidelong 
see-saw dip of the pan washed the 
lighter earth over the side. The heav- 
ier gold particles and pebbles re- 
mained. The pebbles he tossed out, 
leaving the particles of gold, and these 
he gathered in a small bottle. 

_ Naturally, this process proved too 
slow for the eager and impatient gold 
seekers. The intense pressure to 
gather a fortune quickly pricked their 
inventiveness—and the cradle fol- 
lowed. It was a box on rockers. Pay 
dirt was shoveled into the rocker set 
beside a stream. From it the miner 
scooped water and poured it into the 


A MODERN GOLD DREDGER AT WORK. Usually these vessels are 
floated in an excavated basin, and begin to eat up the surrounding soil 
impregnated with gold particles. The great buckets scoop up the earth 
and pass it down to machinery that washes away the earth and stones, 


and the gold particles are accumulated. 


This process is the modern whole- 


sale way of washing gold as compared with the simple “pan”’’ washing as 


practiced by the "49ers. 
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cradle, rocking it the while. The 
water splashed over, carrying away the 
lighter dirt and leaving the gold and 
pebbles behind. 

Impatience was still afloat, and a 
quicker process was demanded. In- 
genuity hit upon the “Long Tom.” By 
this method a box flume many yards 
in length was built with small slats 
tacked crosswise on the bottom. A 
stream of ready water was conducted 
through this flume. Pay dirt was 
shoveled into the long box, and the 
debris quickly washed away, the run- 
ning water doing the work of wash- 
ing. Sometimes the miners spent sev- 
eral days in feeding their flume be- 
fore they made a “clean up” by gath- 
ing the accumulated gold caught by 
the “riffle” slats. 

Following the “Long Tom” came the 
germ of an idea which still remains 
a cardinal method of mining in the 
West. It was one of the prime meth- 
ods used so readily in cutting the 
Panama Canal. It is now known as 
the hydraulic giant, a huge nozzle al- 
most as large as the great gun com- 
manding the fore turret of a battle 
ship. Its enormous power is backed 
by a mountain stream of water utiliz- 
ing enormous pressure. An ordinary 
one will throw 50,175 gallons of water 
at the bluff of a mountain side per 
minute. Such tremendous force liter- 
ally tears a mountain side to pieces. 
The debris is carried by the rushing 
waters into ready sluice boxes, and 
the gold is accumulated there. It is 
“panning” gold backed by titanic force 
—-the last word in placer mining. 

Back in the early ’50’s, however, 
this same conception failed for lack 
of proper machinery, the force of 
water being extremely weak in com- 
parison, as rolls of canvas was all that 
could be commandeered for piping. 
Later, connected stone pipes were 
used. The idea was there, but the 
miners could not get the machine- 
made pipes they wanted. Later days 
brought the required pipes, and pro- 
duced the present giants. 

The dredger is a comparatively 
modern instrument in furnishing ‘the 
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maximum efforts to wash loose gold 
from the earth in placer mining. 
Years ago attempts were made to use 
them, but without success. Certain 
problems affect certain placer areas, 
and special dredgers must be con- 
structed to meet these problems. By 
the early ’90’s these problems have 
been fairly solved, and success soon 
followed. Fruit and farm lands in 
certain sections of Northern Califor- 
mia are mineralized and readily fur- 
nish pay dirt on a widespread scale, 
according to borings carefully made. 
These lands are purchased by the 
owners of the dredgers, and the great 
machines slowly and persistently eat 
up the top soil, and pass the “dirt” by 
a chain of endless buckets down to the 
riffles, where the gold is washed out. 
Early in their career these dredgers 
left nothing but huge boulders and 
rocks behind them, but now a system 
has been introduced to restore the 
land to its original agricultural pur- 
pose. These dredgers cost from $100,- 
000 to $200,000, but they earn enor- 
mous profits when properly managed. 
Between 1898-1908 they accumulated 
over $25,000,000 worth of placer 
gold. 

For several years during the early 
rush of the placer miners, gold was 
produced at the rate of $65,000,000 an- 
nually. 

In 1856 it became obvious that the 
great placer belt of California was 
petering out. Hard times followed 
for a while, and reaction followed. 
Gradually it began to dawn on many 
of these argonauts that California was 
enormously rich in other resources, 
and these they manfully began to de- 
velop. Mining backed by capital and 
expert experience continued along the 
Mother Lode, a strip of mineralized 
cre extending north and south on the 
western flank of the Sierras, and the 
source of much of the treasure fur- 
nished by placer mines. California 
still contributes over $20,000,000 an- 
nually to the gold supply of the na- 
tion. Her total value in the mineral 
industries for this year will exceed 
$100,000,000. 
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THE FAMOUS LAKEVIEW GUSHER, Midway Oil Field, California, 
which produced for a iong period at the rate of 100,000 bbls. a day, and 
produced approximately 10,000,000 bbls. of ojl; some 4,000,000 was lost de- 
spite the strong efforts made to restrain the great flood which poured out 
under immense natural gas pressure. In the first 38 years of its oil in- 
dustry California produced roundly 689,000,000 bbls., valued at $302,000,- 
000. In 1912 it furnished 26 per cent of the world’s total production. In 
August, this year, the 11 oil flelds of the State produced 247,644 bbls. per 
day from 6,501 wells. The price per bbl. ranges from 68 cents to $1, ac- 
cording to gravity. In August the crude stock on hand totaled 60,162,277 
bbls; the total shipments were 7,924,656 bbis. This crude oil and its re- 
fined products are shipped to all parts of the world. California's industries 
have been enormously stimulated by these home oil flelds. 
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THE FIRST CUSTOM HOUSE in SAN FRANCISCO, an old Spanish 
adobe building with a red tile roof. It was located in the heart of the 
city. Used in '49. Some 40,000 gold seekers landed in the city and hast- 
ened to the mines in that year. 
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THE FAMOUS OLD CITY HOTEL, located on the plaza at the corner 
of Kearny and Clay streets, which passed safely through three big con- 
flagrations, to be swept away by the fourth, that of June, 1851. The 
hotel was started in 1846, when Yerba Buena, then a Mexican village, was 
struggling to get on its feet. A year later the little town was renamed 
San Francisco. On the discovery of gold, the City Hotel became the 
center of active life, and the active headquarters of the gambling ele- 
ment of 1848-49. Fortunes were lost there. In the spring of 1849 the 
building was leased at $16,000 per year, and divided into rooms and stores. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


By Charles B. Turrill 


(Historian Lincoln Grammar School Association and Member 


Advisory Committee California Historical Survey Commission) % 


HAT manner of town was this, 

WV our San Francisco in 1856? 

It is not the purpose of 
this article to sketch, even 
briefly, the great world-changes result- 
ing from the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, or the interesting circumstances 
of our city’s growth prior to 1856. We 
must place ourselves in the position of 
a newly arrived visitor from “the 
States,” who has come hither on the 
then new side-wheel steamship “Ori- 
zaba.” 

The little ten year old city was a 
strange looking place, with its well de- 
vised and constructed edifices, the 
equals of similar ones in hundred- 
years-old cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board, and its hurriedly built struc- 
tures of wood and sheet iron which ad- 
joined them. 

True, the beginning of a settlement 
on the beautiful little Yerba Buena 
Cove had been made in 1836, when 
Jacob Primer Leese celebrated the 
completion of his home and warehouse 
and the American 4th of July (on 
Mexican soil) by hoisting the flag of 
the United States and inviting all the 
Mexican population for miles around 
the bay to his merry-making. The lit- 
le hamlet that had grown around this 
nucleus was known as Yerba Buena. 
That name was in use even after Cap- 
tain Montgomery, on July 8th, hoisted 
the flag of our country on the Plaza 
flag pole. In January, 1847, by ordi- 
nance, the name of the ambitious set- 
tlement was officially changed from 
Yerba Buena to San Francisco. Hence, 
for our present purpose we may say 
the city was ten years old. 

The topographical features of the 
northern end of the peninsula im- 


pressed all who came here by 
steamer. For days they had caught 
occasional glimpses of an uninterest- 
ing Californian coast. They had been 
no more impressed with California’s 
scenic beauties than had those earlier 
navigators of Spain. Like the pru- 
dent maiden, California does not dis- 
play her charms to the casual passer, 
but saves and cherishes them for the 
expected lover. As the “Orizaba” 
neared her destined port, low head- 
lands, at whose feet the waves broke 
in spray, were discerned. Wide ex- 
panses of yellowish drifting sands 
stretched inland, driven by the wind’s 
action, and repeating the forms of the 
waves that had brought them to the 
shore. All were on deck as the steamer 
entered the Golden Gate. All eyes 
eagerly scanned the welcome shores 
of a new land of endeavor. The tree- 
less slopes of the Presidio were grass- 
covered in their garniture of green. 
Slowly the “Orizaba” passed the little 
settlement at North Beach, where 
Harry Meiggs had built his wharf, 
and where mail was sent ashore. 
Telegraph Hill arrested attention 
with its observatory maintained by the 
jewelers, Barrett & Sherwood, that 
they might accurately adjust the chro- 
nometers of captains who navigated 
waters not too thoroughly charted. 
The passengers eagerly looked upon 
the pretty cottages on the slopes of 
Telegraph Hill, among which was the 
home of the actor, Junius Brutus Booth 
who was stage manager of the Metro- 
politan Theatre on Montgomery street, 
near Washington. Years later his 
brother, Edwin, established his repu- 
tation on the boards of a San Fran- 
cisco play house. Quietly the steamer 
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glided past North Point, rounded 
Clark’s Point (near the present cor- 
ner of Battery street and Broadway), 
and disclosed a view of the city as she 
approached her wharf. 

On the right was the mass of Tele- 
graph Hill, and on the left Rincon Hill 
—where the homes of the Forbes, 
Griffith, Babcock and other prominent 
families formed the center of social 
life. Down nearer Rincon Point stood 
the recently completed handsome 
brick United States Marine Hospital, 
of which Dr. H. H. Toland, who later 
would found the “Toland Medical Col- 
lege,” was Physician and Surgeon. 
The little city nestled at the foot of 
high hills on whose eastern slopes 
strange looking houses clung like swal- 
lows’ nests beneath the eaves of the 
barn “back home.” Streets laid out 
ai right angles to each other were in 
all conditions of “improvement” from 
trail to thoroughfare. On these hills 
the scrub-oak, similar to those nearer 
the Golden Gate, had disappeared be- 
fore the fuel wants of earlier comers, 
and drifting sand was quiescent only 
when the wind did not blow. The fore- 
ground of the picture was filled with 
irregularly constructed private wharves 
—mostly the extensions to deep water 
of streets which at their other ends 
wandered up over the hills and were 
lost. Along the sides of these wharves 
all manner of craft were fastened, dis- 
charging or taking on cargo. Some of 
these, like the “Antelope,” had been 
ocean steamers, but recently converted 
into river boats similar to those then 
plying on the Hudson and Mississippi. 
In those days Captain Poole had no 
difficulty in reaching Sacramento in a 
deep sea ship. The snags and bars in 
the river were only incidents of the 
passage. This “Antelope,” with her 
“state-room and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for 150 cabin passengers,” was 
but one of a considerable fleet of simi- 
lar vessels by which the adventurous 
traveler might reach Sacramento, 
whence from the Orleans Hotel (still 
standing), the California Stage Com- 
pany “run daily lines of coaches com- 
municating with all the interior towns 
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and mines.” 

Out in the stream other craft were 
resting from their buffeting trip around 
Cape Horn and mustering courage and 
crews to again venture its gales. With- 
in the line of pier heads were a motley 
multitude of earlier arrivals, within 
whose confined cabins “gold seekers”’ 
had impatiently cursed the fate that 
had denied them passage in speedier 
craft, while they feared all California’s 
golden store would be gathered ere 
their vessels reached the journey’s 
end. Deserted by passengers and 
crews, these vessels, anchored in shal- 
low water, were utilized as store-ships 
when warehouses on shore were few. 
One had been bought by the munici- 
pality and fitted up as a jail. Others 
had served as foundations for saloons 
and hotels. All were connected with 
the wharves by plank walks, while 
gradually the space around them was 
“filled in” from newly “graded” 
streets. Flimsy stores and houses bor- 
dered the sides of wharves at their 
shoreward ends. In one of these, 
Charles P. Kimball’s untiring industry 


' and enterprise had given the little 


town its first City Directory. Beneath 
these frail structures, at high tide, the 
waves washed in rhythmic cadence. 
The passer-by knew when the tide was 
“out” through the sense of smell. 
Within the wharf area, where Fre- 
mont and Beale streets are now, the 
boys swam, unhampered by bathing 
suits, while from the window of his 
father’s cabin, back of the Union Iron 
Works, at First and Mission streets, 
youthful A. Harris fished for smelt 
and flounders. 

What a strange town was that, the 
San Francisco of 1856, in its speedy 
transition from a city of tents and 
shacks to one of brick and stone build- 
ings, architecturally on a par with 
those of Atlantic seaboard cities, and 
its flimsy wooden and more pretentious 
sheet iron buildings filling in the 
spaces between. The idea of perma- 
nency had come to prosperous Argo- 
nauts, and some of the three-story 
brick and granite buildings then erect- 
ed endure to this present day, having 
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In October. 1848, Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who had been in the service of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, arrived in 
San Francisco fom Hawaii, and was the first Protestant clergyman in 
California. Three days after his arrival, he was formally invited by the 
prominent citizens of every religious persuasion to remain in the town 
and act as chaplain for one year. His compensation was fixed at $2,500, 
and was quickly subscribed at a public meeting. His first church quarters 
was the school house on the plaza, and there he delivered two sermons 
every Sabbath. In less than a month the congregation crowded the doors 
and listened at the windows. Before the discovery of gold in 1848, the 
religiously inclined gathered in small parties at one another’s houses. 
Occasionally a minister on his travels stopped for a Sunday or two and 


held services. 


gan the observance of closing their stores on Sundays. 


It was during this period that some of the merchants be- 


On the first Sun- 


day in January, 1849, the first Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 


ministered to twelve communicants of five or six denominations. 


Men 


and women gathered together to do honor to their common Maker, with 
no cavilling regarding creeds—a typical California action. 


survived, unimpaired, all San Fran- 
cisco’s trembling troubles and devas- 
tating fires as mute memorials to ra- 
tional architecture and honest construc- 
tion. As the reader to-day passes 
down Montgomery street, let him pause 
at the northwest corner of California 
street in front of the granite building 
erected in 1852, which so long was the 
headquarters of Wells Fargo & Co.’s 
Express and the Union Club, and stop 
again at the corner of Washington 
street to look upon the “Montgomery 
Block,” built in 1853, and in which at 
different periods many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most noted men have had their 
offices, and where that part of the 
valuable Sutro Library which escaped 
the fire of 1906 was housed. If his 


contemplation promotes thirst, the old 
“Bank Exchange,” on the corner, a 
survivor of the earlier days, can be 
entered with impunity and a modern 
purse. 

Our traveler of sixty years ago had 
ample opportunity in selection among 
nearly sixty hotels. Through the as- 
sociation of their names, these ap- 
pealed for patronage. Among them 
we may mention: Brooklyn, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Germania, Isthmus, 
Keystone, Louisiana Mobile Exchange, 
New Texas, Queen City, St. Charles, 
St. Nicholas, Tammany Hall, United 
States and Western. The American 
then stood on Montgomery street, on 
the site in later years occupied by the 
Nevada Bank building. The Globe, 
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kept by J. P. Schaefer, was at the cor- 
ner ot Dupont (Grant avenue) and 
Jackson streets. In its earlier days it 
was most popular, and in its later life 
was a swarming hive of Chinese till 
the fire of ’06 removed it. Isaac Hill- 
man kept “Hillman’s Temperance 
House” at 80 and 82 Davis street in 
1856. The International at Jackson 
and Kearny for a generation was a 
profitable investment. Parrish & Wood 
conducted the Niantic, built on the 
hull of that old ship, on the corner of 
Clay and Sansome. “The Tehama 
House,” kept by Geo. W. Frink, and 
noted in political annals, occupied the 
present site of the Bank of California. 
The fashionable Oriental of mine host 
A. Richardson, was at the corner of 
Bush and Battery, while a block away, 
at Bush and Sansome, Joseph Rasette 
presided over the destinies of the 
equally noted “Rasette House,” which, 
in later years, gave place to the sump- 
tuous Cosmopolitan of the ’60’s. The 
St. Francis of the early period was at 
the corner of Dupont and Clay. It 
differed from its later namesake. On 
the corner of Sacramento and Leides- 
dorf, R. B. Woodward was conducting 
his “What Cheer House,” where he 
accumulated the money that made pos- 
sible San Francisco’s most loved pub- 
lic resort, ‘‘Woodward’s Gardens,” out 
on ‘Mission street at the corner of 
Fourteenth. 

These old time hotel men well un- 
derstood the art of advertising. The 
“ad” of the Rail Road House, a four 
story brick building on Sacramento 
street, extending through to Commer- 
cial and near Front street, is worthy of 
preservation. “A first class hotel; fire 
proof; water and all modern improve- 
ments in every story. Situated cen- 
trally, and near the landings. The 
cheapest and best house on the Pacific, 
and capable of accommodating two 
hundred persons at one time. Single 
and double rooms, and the best of 
beds and bedding, always clean.” The 
beautiful little locomotive on the wea- 
ther vane above the tower of the build- 
ing was the first one in California, and 
was a harbinger of the hoped for time 
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when the city should be linked by rail 
with “‘the States.” 

Our visitor of ’56 found the spaces 
between the numerous hills designated 


_ by names, most of which are long since 


torgotten. Out back of the Rasette 
House in the neighborhood of Mission 
and First street was “Happy Valley,” 
built up with pretty little homes, a 
school and church, and where Peter 
Donahue, at First and Mission, had his 
brass and iron works, and laid the 
foundation of the present Union Iron 
Works. With James and Michael 
Donahue, in 1849, Peter had estab- 
lished the first iron foundry in Cali- 
fornia. It was there that the gas 
works was located. Joseph G. East- 
land was then secretary of that little 
enterprise. 

Out among the sand hills, at the 
present corner of Market and Powell 
streets, was “St. Ann’s Alley,” and on 
its slope, where the Emporium now 
stands, Father Maraschi, S. J., had 
built his little wooden church and one 
small school room, from which humble 
beginning the great.Church and Uni- 
versity of St. Ignatius has grown. Per- 
haps an idea of the surroundings may 
be gathered when we recall that the 
good Father employed a man for 
nearly two weeks to dig a depression 
in the sand hill back of his school, so 
the boys coming from Mission street 
might more easily reach the class 
room. The trade winds of summer 
did not approve of the work, and in an 
afternoon filled up the depression with 
sand. The boys climbed up and slid 
down as formerly. 

Out beyond the western limits of 
the surveyed city, beyond Larkin 
street, the furthest bound in that direc- 
tion was ““Washwoman’s Lake,” around 
which much of the city’s laundrying 
was done, and beside which the white 
sheets and pillow slips of ocean 
steamers dried in the westerly winds. 

On the triangular block bounded by 
McAllister, Market and Larkin streets, 
out in the sand hills, was Yerba Buena 
Cemetery. Its ample space had been 
nearly filled through a visitation o 
cholera. 
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INTERIOR OF WINN’S BRANCH FOUNTAIN HEAD, one of the two 
most distinguished dining centers. They were opened in July, 1851, and 
were the acknowledged ultra fashionable ‘‘refectory’’ salons of that per- 
iod. Winn’'s was “celebrated for its gentility and more especially for the 
exclusion of all spirituous and intoxicating drinks.’’ Men could go else- 
where, but the ladies of that period could not. Ice cream, jellies, cakes 
and other delicate refreshments were sold, and the advertisements of the 
establishment in the daily prints of the day announced emphatically that 
‘the visitors embraced the most respectable ladies as well as gentlemen 
of the country." San Francisco was a ‘“‘restaurant’”’ city in that day, for 
Winn catered to from 3,000 to 5,000 patrons daily, the seating capacity 
being 450. His rents per year were, 55 years ago, $54,000; improvements, 
$34,000. He used up $28,000 worth of eggs and ice cream in the five 
months season. During July he handed out 1,500 glasses of ice cream 
daily. His oil bill for lighting purposes cost him $500 per month. There 
was no gas in California in that period. His advertising cost him $1,600 
per month. His receipts were placed at $2,000 per day, $57,000 per month. 
Winn was the pioneer of the vresent cafe establishment of the present 


day. He knew his public and catered to ice cream, etc., and the society 


of that day. 


Two years earlier, Lone Mountain 
Cemetery (Laurel Hill) had been im- 
pressively dedicated. That was then 
a day’s journey distant from the city, 
and none dreamed the homes of the 
living would ever approach near it. 

Out in the country, “two miles S. W. 
of San Francisco,” stood the land- 
mark, Mission Dolores. Around it 
were clustered adobe houses and a 
little settlement, which was connected 
with the then city of San Francisco by 
Plank roads on Mission and Folsom 
streets, crossing marshy stretches and 
passing intervening sand hills. Half 
hourly "buses traversed these roads be- 
tween the Plaza and the Mansion 
House, which had been established in 
an outlying building of the old Mis- 
sion. 


Over near South Beach, on the block 
bounded by Third, Second, Bryant and 
Brannan streets, George Gordon had 
located South Park on “the only level 
spot of equal area free from sand 
within the city limits.” A public gar- 
den, 75 by 550 feet, had been laid out 
in the center, “surrounded by an orna- 
mental iron railing,” around which run 
avenues forty feet wide. Bordering 
these avenues two story brick houses 
had been erected. The brick for each 
was made from the clay excavated 
from its basement. An old announce- 
ment says: “Water is obtainable at a 
depth of 25 feet. The general situa- 
tion of South Park is one of great 
beauty and salubrity. Omnibus lines 
run to it every ten minutes.” The real 
estate boomer was living in San Fran- 


BY JULY, ’49, the activities of the rough element or “hounds,’’ as they 
were called, became so violent that the business men armed and organ- 
ized to suppress them. Several violent conflicts ensued, with victory for 
the citizens. The two vessels represented in the above cut were bought 
by the citizens. The Apollo was used as a store house, and the brig 
Euphemia, lying in shoal water, was converted into a prison for criminals. 
This was the first jail established in the town where convicted criminals 
could be held in custody. Later, the Apollo was used as a lodging house 
and saioon. As time went by, the sand hills were dumped around the 
Apollo, and strangers visiting the city were astonished to find a vessel 
used for business in the commercial district, and located many blocks from 
the bay waters. The Niantic and other vessels were used in the same 
way. The Niantic was anchored at the present Sansome and Clay streets, 
and was a popular hotel for years. The Niantic building now occupies 
the site. This practice of utilizing vessels for storage and business occu- 
pations was in a measure forced upon the early residents. Lumber was 
scarce and vessels plenty, many of them were old hulks patched up to 
carry the rush of gold seekers to California. Crews quickly deserted them 
to reach the mines, and the owners were glad to sell their hulks at a 


— 


fair price. 


cisco when our tourist of ’56 reached 
here! 

The statement of water at a depth 
of 25 feet was not without its charm 
to oid settlers, who still obtained water 
peddled around town in carts at 
twenty-five cents a bucket. Wells and 
windmills were not uncommon in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, while artesian 
wells were also utilized. At the San 
Francisco Steam Sugar Refinery, on 
the corner of Harrison and Price (8th) 
streets, two artesian wells discharged 
70,000 gallons of water daily five feet 
above the surface of the ground. A 
writer in 1856 says: “The want of an 
abundant supply of pure, soft water 
for household purposes, to say nothing 


of its importance in other respects, is 
certainly a serious evil in this city. 
Nothing speaks so convincingly of the 
purity of the atmosphere of this local- 
ity as the absence of anything like 
pestilential diseases, notwithstanding 
the accumulations of filth and garbage 
in the numerous courts of the city and 
the horrible state of many of the slips 
and docks. Very much of this filth is 
justly chargeable to the scarcity of 
water, which, purchased by the bucket, 
is too expensive to be used except for 
the indispensable purposes of drink- 
ing, cooking and very slight lavations. 
The organizations formed with a view 
t2 meet this requirement seem to be 
too much embarrassed with objects of 


“STEAMER DAY,” the two busiest and most exciting days in each month, and an 
extraordinary feature in the peculiar business and social life of early San Francisco. 


On the list and 16th of each month, every merchant in town had to meet his bills with 
cash. Those were the eventful dates on which the steamers called, the only connecting 


link with New York and the outside world. 
to many millions of dollars were shipped on these outgoing steamers. 


Gold bullion, cash and drafts, amounting 
The incoming 


steamers brought important letters, the arrival of friends or relatives and newspapers 


bringing the news of the outside world. 


private speculation to subserve ade- 
quately the necessities of the public, 
ip this most vital matter. Steps should 
be taken at an early day to make such 
provision as is required, and to retain 
a proper control of it in the hands of 
the people.” It may be stated, inci- 
dentally, that the San Francisco 
Water Works, organized to supply 
water from Lobos Creek, was incor- 
porated in June, 1857, and was later 
absorbed into the Spring Valley Water 
Works, which was incorporated in 
June, 1858. 

The Civic Center of the San Fran- 
cisco of 1856 was Portsmouth Square, 
Or, as it was more generally known, 
“The Plaza.”. Facing it, on Kearny 
street, stood the City Hall. This had 
originally been the Jenny Lind Thea- 
tre, built by Thomas Maguire, with a 
seating capacity of two thousand. In 
1852 the municipality purchased it, and 


altering the interior for city uses, oc- 
cupied it until the completion of the 
building on McAllister and Larkin 
streets. When the supervisors had re- 
fused to pay the city’s gas bills, and 
the gas company had removed nearly 
all the “lanterns” from the gas posts 
on the streets, and turned off the gas 
from the City Hall, the city “dads,” 
each with a candle brought from home, 
stumbled up the narrow stairs of that 
old City Hall to their meeting room to 
discuss the lighting situation. 

All the "buses left the Plaza for 
North Beach, South Park, Mission Do- 
lores and the Presidio, while from the 
same corner stages for points down the 
peninsula, and later the overland 
stages, took their departure. Around 
the sides of the Plaza, the useful and 
well patronized hacks stood in solid 
line when their services were not re- 
quired. 
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Around the Plaza, on Benham Place, 
stood the engine house of Monumental 
Six. The first great fire, December 
24, 1849, had called a volunteer fire 
department into existence. Companies 
had been formed, as in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
cities. Those who had belonged to 
fire companies in those cities formed 
the nucleus of these local companies, 
which became rallying places for for- 
mer citizens of Eastern cities. Active 
and honorary memberships in these 
companies was a coveted honor. Com- 
pany pride caused much rivalry. The 
roster of these old fire companies con- 
tains the names of many men who be- 
came noted in our city’s annals. 

What manner of men were those, 
our visitors of 1856, met upon the 
streets of San Francisco? 

No city, in its infancy, gathered 
within its confines so heterogeneous a 
population as did our own. From all 
parts of the world young men had 


‘come, lured by reports of near-by 


abundant gold fields. Very few came 
impelled by the greed of gold itself. 
Long periods of hard times had made 
the means of alleviating them desir- 
able. That great pilgrimage to Cali- 
fornia was not a mad scramble for 
wealth, but rather a journey toward 
prosperity. 

Social conditions in San Francisco 
had become well established by 1856. 
The exuberance of youthful endeavor 
had settled down to more sedate ma- 
turity. Business houses had been es- 
tablished, many of which exist to this 
day, even under the same name as 
founded. The churches and schools of 
“early days” had been growing and en- 
larging their usefulness. The com- 
radeship of struggle had promoted the 
fraternal organizations which were in 
thrifty circumstances. The demands 
cf business had called into life a 
Chamber of Commerce. Two thrifty 
libraries, the Mercantile and Mechan- 
ics, long years afterward destined to 
be merged, were stocking their shelves 
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with the best books, and were well sup- 
ported. Two social clubs, the Union 
and the Pacific, were in thriving condi- 
tion. The earlier arrivals had organ- 
ized the Society of California Pio- 
neers. Home life had become an es- 
tablished feature, and social gather- 
ings vied with operas and high class 
theatrical performances in furnishing 
respite from the cares of business life. 
The distance separating San Francisco 
from “‘the States” created local busi- 
ness conditions and customs that closer 
connections of later times have altered 
or abolished. Factories had become 
features of the city activities, and the 
numerous newspaper and other publi- 
cations were always active in efforts 
to promote the city’s welfare. Busy 
people were fully occupied in their af- 
fairs, and if they allowed “practical 
politicians” to obtain a foothold, they 
endured them, as their wives did the 
flies, until they became too annoying, 
and then remedied the civic evil in 
about the same way their wives did 
the domestic ones. 

So, our visitors of 1856, landing from 
the “Orizaba,” at the then Washing- 
ton street wharf, found no more diffi- 
culty in adopting himself to the new 
surroundings of a strange city than he 
would to-day if arriving at the present 
Ferry Depot. Social, political and 
business conditions then differed no 
more from those of Atlantic cities of 
that period than present San Francisco 
manners and customs vary from pres- 
ent Eastern ones. 

We have always been a people tol- 
erant of the rights of others, and, while 
we may have sometimes _ surprised 
and shocked some by unconventional- 
ity, we have been honest in our endea- 
vor to build up a city that would be a 
decent and orderly place in which to 
live, and where we may invite com- 
pany without reproach to the memories 
of those noble, hard working men and 
women who, through the travail of 
their youthful activities, have left us 
San Francisco as an heritage. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S BIG FIRE OF 1906 


HE great fire that devastated 

San Francisco, Tuesday, April 

18, 1906, was started by an 

earthquake at 5:10 a. m. Al- 
most immediately sixteen fire alarms 
from as many separate localities were 
turned in to the central station. These 
fires were chiefly caused by the up- 
setting of lamps and gasoline stoves, 
the rupturing of house chimneys, the 
scattering of chemicals and upsetting 
of furnaces. Electricity cut practi- 
cally no figure. 

Unfortunately for the city, Chief 
Engineer Sullivan of the Fire Depart- 
ment was ill in bed at the time, and 
was killed by bricks that fell upon him 
from a toppling chimney. He was 
generally regarded as an unusually 
capable expert in handling big fires, 
and undoubtedly would have saved a 
large part of the burned section had 
he lived. He was thoroughly familiar 
with every angle of the fire department 
and had made a close and careful 
study of plans to save the city in case 
of a great conflagration. 

The fire department responded to 
the sixteen alarms with alacrity, only 
to discover that their chief was dead 
and that the water mains in many dis- 
tricts of the city had been wrecked out 
of service. In private buildings the in- 
cipient fires were quickly extinguished 
—but in the wholesale and factory cen- 
ters the flames, fed by chemicals and 
light materials, made racing headway 
and quickly grew to alarming propor- 
tions, and no facilities at hand to 
check them. Within three hours there 
were nine big independent fires raging 
in the heart of the wholesale district 
and in the Mission store and residence 
section. There was little wind at first, 
but the heat increased rapidly to a de- 
gree where it ignited buildings across 
the street by spontaneous combustion. 
Currents of scorching air swept the 
flames in all directions, served by the 
rising winds. Within twenty-four 
hours the fire had consumed nearly a 
square mile of the city on the south 
side of Market street. In the after- 


noon it swept across that main thor- 
cughfare, dividing San Francisco 
north and south, near the location of 
Newspaper Row and the Palace Hotel. 
Once across that broad line it began 
wiping out the structures of the north- 
ern section of the city. A wall of 
flame swept through Chinatown and 
over the nearby Latin quarter, and 
later joined the roaring column of fire 
spreading along the water front. The 
wharves and harbor buildings were 
saved by the great torrents of salt 
water pumped from the bay by scores 
of tugs and bay steamers. On the third 
day the flames raged westward, and 
leveled the wooden residences to ashes 
on the western hill slopes. 

Three hours after the big fire started 
attempts were made to check its ad- 
vance by dynamiting buildings. The 
men fought bravely, but were unskilled 
and succeeded only in scattering the 
flames. Late on Thursday a dynamite 
expert was put in charge, but by that 
time the fire was apparently master of 
everything in sight. Later at Van 
Ness avenue, one of the broadest thor- 
oughfares in the city, a well organized 
stand was made by the dynamiters, 
and the western residence section of 
the city was saved. 

The area burned covered 4.05 sq. 
miles, or 2,593 acres, and included 490 
city blocks burned and 32 blocks par- 
tially burned. Heaps of bricks, stones, 
twisted iron and cinders covered the 
burned area, a chaotic mess. The U. 
S. Mint and a few other stone build- 
ings survived the terrific heat Great 
skyscrapers were reduced to twisted 
scrap iron gripping portions of ma- 
sonry. 

United States Government agents 
classed the conflagration as the great- 
est fire in history, and estimated the 
loss in values at $500,000,000, less 
one-quarter insured. The loss of human 
lives was placed at 800. The local au- 
thorities gave a lesser figure. This fire 
was the seventh of the great fires that 
have become historical in the life of 
the city. 
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The Postofiice of thut day would barely furnish a stamp window 


grapher. 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF °56 


By Joseph L. King 


Son of James King of William, whose murder precipitated the 
Second Vigilance Committee 


her six children, the oldest twelve, 

the youngest scarcely three, fol- 

lowed the pall bearers through the 
church door. My brothers and sisters 
were placed in the carriage with their 
mother. I, a boy of ten, was placed in 
the carriage with Mrs. John Sime. Her 
husband, on horseback, was superin- 
tending the funeral procession, and 
joined us later on Bush street. 

Mrs. Sime, ever a second mother to 
me, placed me by her side, on the back 
seat, to her left. How considerate, 
consoling, kind, was she to me, on this 
the saddest event of our family life. 

We moved north on Stockton street, 
from the Unitarian Church, thence 
down Washington to Montgomery 
street, thence along Montgomery street 
south through a dense multitude 
crowding the sidewalks. Suddenly, as 
we approached Sacramento street Mrs. 
Sime, grasping my hands with one of 
her own, reached across and with her 
other hand quickly lowered the car- 
riage blind looking down Sacramento 
street. It is possible that I looked into 
her face with childish wonder. But 
everything she did was right, correct, 
thoughtful, and therefore submitted to 
in silence. 

When we arrived at home, after the 
funeral, I learned the reason of this 
action. Those looking down Sacra- 
mento street could see the murderer 
of my father, and also another mur- 
derer, Casey and Cora, hanging by 
their necks in front of the rooms of the 
Vigilance Committee. 

The law had died. Crime, in all its 
revolting phases, absolute crime, un- 
punished, remorseless, vindictive crime 
caused the people of San Francisco to 


| WAS all over. My mother, with 


rise in their might, and on two sepa- 
rate occasions to take the law into their 
own hands. 

The first occasion was on June 9, 
1851, and their organization is known 
as the Committee of Vigilance of 
1851. 

The second occasion was on May 14, 
1856, and that organization is known 
as the Committee of Vigilance of 1856. 

At the close of the war with Mexico 
in 1848, California being properly 
ceded to the United States, immigra- 
tion immediately commenced. The 
discovery of gold in California in Jan- 
uary, 1848, caused a much greater im- 
migration, and from all parts of the 
world. Among others, convicts re- 
cently released from jail, and com- 
panions equally as vile, flocked to our 
shores. At that time, England was 
sending her malefactors to Australia 
who as rapidly as they could sailed for 
San Francisco. This particular branch 
of lawbreakers was known as “Sydney 
Ducks.” 

The population of the new city of 
San Francisco grew rapidly, and as 
each inhabitant was busy making 
money, little attention was paid to the 
making of laws, and still less to their 
execution. 

Criminals and lawbreakers ascer- 
tained this fact, and became corre- 
spondingly bold. Theft, brutality, 
murder went unpunished. Evil men 
banded together, committed all three 
of the above crimes, and remained un- 
punished. Each citizen felt it neces- 
sary to carry a revolver, and it was 
dangerous to be out at night in cer- 
tain localities. Those accused of 
crime were tried before unprincipled 
juries, and were soon at liberty, com- 
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mitting greater atrocities. 

When a merchant at his desk could 
be approached by a ruffian, his small 
safe, containing his money and valu- 
ables, taken away, and he himself, if 
objecting to the procedure, should be 
struck insensible by a slingshot, and 
left for dead on his office floor—it can 
be readily seen that it was high time 
for citizens to protect themselves, 
where the law would not or could not 
act. 

That was the reason of the good 
citizens joining together under the 
name of the Committee of Vigilance of 

Four criminals were hung, and hun- 
dreds fled into the interior, or to other 
countries. The mining camps and in- 
terior towns formed similar organiza- 
tions, and so intimidated the malefac- 
tors that they eventually fled from 
California, thus leaving us for a time 
in a much safer condition. 

The Vigilance Committee of 1856 
captured the crooked old glass ballot 
boxes, and put them on exhibition at 
their rooms on Sacramento street. In 
case where their favorites were elected 
juries would be formed of men pre- 
viously agreed upon. Murder could 
be committed, and the accused, upon 
trial, could have some assurance of 
being acquitted. An atrocious murder 
was finally committed. A gambler 
named Charles Cora, having a grudge 
against the United States Marshal 
Richardson, met him on Clay street, in 
front of Fox & O’Connor’s establish- 
ment, and deliberately pinning him 
against the closed iron doors, shot and 
killed him. Money was raised; he 
was defended by able lawyers; on the 
trial the jury disagreed, and subse- 
quent legal proceedings drawled out 
to such a length that it became a ques- 
tion whether he would not eventually 
be acquitted. Silent and deep indig- 
nation prevailed among the citizens. 
The opinion became general that any 
citizen could be shot down, and in 
time the murderer escape punishment. 

On October 8, 1855, the first copy 
of the Evening Bulletin appeared. Its 
tone, its effort to remedy existing evils 


and particularly its fearlessness of ut- 
terance, attracted the attention of the 
community. It was quite a small sheet 
on its first appearance, but as its edi- 
torials began to attract attention, its 
circulation increased, and the editor 
was compelled to increase its size. 

At the head of the editorial page of 
all newspapers at that date in the pre- 
vious century, the name of the editor 
appeared in fairly large type. On the 
editorial page of the Bulletin appeared 
the name: 


JAMES KING, OF WILLIAM, 
EDITOR. 


James King, of William, was born 
in Georgetown, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, on January 28, 1822. He was 
of Scotch-Irish parentage, his grand- 
father, Francis King, having emigrated 
to the United States in 1774. Francis 
King was born in County Armagh, 
Ireland, of the Protestant faith. Asa 
young man, James King was a clerk 
in the banking house of Corcoran & 
Riggs, in Washington, D. C. There 
were thirteen James Kings in Wash- 
ington, at that time, and his letters 
were often delivered to others of the 
same name. In order to distinguish 
himself from the other twelve, he com- 
plied with a prevalent custom. His 
name was changed to James King, the 
son of William King; or, abbreviated, 
James King, of William. 

At the close of the Mexican war he 
left his family in Georgetown, and 
sailed for California, May 11, 1848, 
going around Cape Horn. On arriving 
at Valparaiso, the passengers first 
heard of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. King hired a number of 
Chilenos, intending to use them in min- 
ing for gold; and proceeded on to San 
Francisco, arriving there on November 
10, 1848. He left San Francisco for 
the Atlantic States, August 2, 1849, 
and returning again, arrived in San 
Francisco December 1, 1849. On De- 
cember 5, 1849, he opened the bank- 
ing house of James King, of William 
& Co., with Major Jacob Snyder as 
partner. In the next two or three years 
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SAN FRANCISCO DURING THE STIRRING TIMES OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 'S. 
probably developed the most violent and bitter partisanship. Only an explosion could clear the atmos 
a notorious politician. Within twenty-four hours the Vigilance Committee organized, armed and begat 


Major Snyder and others withdrew 
from the firm and the bank was after- 
wards conducted under the name of 
James King, of William. 

The great banking firm of Adams & 
Co., with its parent house in the East, 
opened an office in San Francisco, and 
in 1854, purchased the Bank of James 
King, of William, which was merged 
into that of the greater firm. Adams 
& Co. suspended February 22, 1855. 

Mr. King’s fortune, or what was left 
of it, was swept away by this -disas- 
ter. In those days Californians did 


not stop to’ whine or mope over any 
failure or disaster. The time was just 
ripe for a newspaper to expose the 
prevalent evils, and the Bulletin was 
started. In looking around for a part- 
ner to conduct the business end of the 
new enterprise, he selected C. O. Ger- 
berding, a former bookkeeper, in his 
bank. 

As the paper continued in its daily 
issues to expose these evils already 
enumerated, its circulation rapidly in- 
creased, the orderly portion of the in- 
habitants being in sympathy. 
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Said one, writing to the Bulletin: 

“In November, 1853, the Grand Jury 
of this county indicted Hamilton 
Bowie, Lewis Teal, Roderick Mathew- 
son, all city officials, for illegal and 
fraudulent practices, and robbing the 
City Treasury by first forcing the citi- 
zens to pay dues in cash, in place of 
warrants, and then with the cash pur- 
chasing warrants at 70 and 80 cents, 
and substituting these for the money 
received by them—of course pocketing 
the difference and defrauding the city 
to that amount. James King, of Wil- 


From the original photograph reprinted by courtesy Wm. A. Magee, owner. 


al history of the city from its inception has been characterized by bitter feuds and contests, and 1855-56 
that came with the shooting of James King, of William, editor of the Evening Bulletin, by James Casey, 
attack on the criminal element. 


liam, was foreman of that Grand Jury. 

“Great was the commotion of the 
Hounds in consequence of these indict- 
ments. Everything within their power 
was tried to prevent an investigation. 
The members of the Grand Jury were 
threatened and bullied, and some were 
attacked. Hamilton Bowie made him- 
self particularly prominent by his 
threats and bluster. To intimidate 
Mr. King, he was threatened, and a 
note brought to him to sign, which de- 
clared his belief in the entire inno- 
cence of Mr. Bowie. The intimation 
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JAMES KING OF WILLIAM, editor of the Bulletin, whose murder by 
James Casey precipitated the organization of the Vigilance Committee 


of 


was given that this would save him 
from a personal attack, and if he did 
so, Mr. Bowie would only whip or 
shoot some of the other members of 
the body. Mr. King indignantly re- 
fused to sign this, and characterized 
the proposition as dishonorable. He 
was repeatedly warned and entreated 
by his friends to arm himself, as his 
life was then in danger; but he refused 
—saying that he feared no attack. 
“The motives of the Grand Jury 
were questioned and they were 
charged with bringing in the bill with- 
cut any evidence. In reply they pub- 


lished the evidence before them, and 
which was a complete justification. 
Mr. King also published a letter, men- 
tioning the threats made and his con- 
tempt for them, and the threats against 
others and particularly a Mr. Young. 
He likewise mentions that his busi- 
ness had been injured to the amount of 
at least $2,000 by his attendance, 
which was not voluntary, and says that 
in all the action taken, he had but per- 
formed the duty of a good citizen. 
“His whole conduct and his letter 
were thoroughly characteristic, and 
precisely in keeping with his after 
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course as editor of the Bulletin. A 


mere mention of the circumstance will 


be sufficient to recall it to the memory 
of many of your readers, while the in- 
cident itself deserves a place and men- 
tion among the other good deeds of 
his life, by which the city was bene- 
fited. And which, hereafter, will be 
spoken of and pointed to, with admira- 
tion and gratitude.” 
CITIZEN. 


San Francisco, June 12, 1856. 


The editorials of the Bulletin, at this 
time, had not only great weight, but 
controlled and influenced public opin- 
ion, and this influence extended be- 
yond San Francisco, future events 
showing conclusively that it affected 
the entire State. The editor did not 
wait to ascertain public opinion, but 
created and led it. His tragic death 
and accompanying events are still re- 
membered among his admirers and 
supporters of his views, even after a 
lapse of half a century. 

As a banker he had commanded and 
received the respect of the business 
community. In acting as an editor he 
acknowledged that he did not possess 
that literary ability displayed by those 
educated and trained in newspaper 
business; but the truths of the exist- 
ing evils, supported by the facts and 
expressed in that homely, straightfor- 
ward manner that a child could un- 
derstand, endeared him to the thou- 
sands that read his paper and sympa- 
thized with him. 

The critic of the twentieth century 
should recognize the fact that his busi- 
ness had been that of a banker; and 
that he had been allowed but seven 
months’ experience as an editor. His 
style, his expressions, and the matters 
most ably discussed, were those gen- 
erally used and known among bankers 
and business men. 

A man named James P. Casey was 
the editor of a weekly paper in San 
Francisco, and was connected with 
those who politically had some power 
in the city. On the 14th of May, 1856, 
an editorial in the Bulletin, in men- 
tioning this person, stated that the fact 
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that Casey had been an inmate of Sing 
Sing Prison, in New York, did not in- 
validate him from being a voter in 
San Francisco. This statement, that 
he had once been a convict in the New 
York State Penitentiary, although 
true, irritated the convict, and he 
called at the editorial rooms of the 
Bulletin. After some words he was 
ordered out of the office. 

Shortly after five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, Mr. King left the editorial 
rooms, and walking up Merchant street 
and along Montgomery street, in front 
of Montgomery Block, to Washington 
street, crossed diagonally, from the 
southeast corner to the northwest cor- 
ner of Washington and Montgomery 
streets. As he approached the north 
side of Montgomery street, Casey 
stepped out from behind an express 
wagon, stationed there, with a drawn 
pistol, fired, and the bullet entered 
the left breast of Mr. King, just above 
the nipple, coming out at the left arm. 
It is stated that the murderer uttered 
the words, “Defend yourself.” If 
such words were uttered the firing oc- 
curred so rapidly that Mr. King had 
no time to protect himself, and stag- 
gered into the Pacific Express Com- 
pany’s office, located on the corner; 
and one of the employees of the Ex- 
press Company, Mr. Thomas Cole, in 
after years told me that he caught him 
in his arms, and with other employees 
laid him gently on the floor. The doors 
were closed, and medical assistance 
summoned. Dr. William Hammond, 
the family physician being in charge, 
assisted by the foremost of the city 
surgeons. The fact that the murderer 
was taken immediately, by several ac- 
quaintances, to the City Hall, on 
Kearny street, has always led to the 
belief that the murder was an inten- 
tional, pre-arranged affair, and well 
known to others. He was taken to 
the City Jail, on Kearny, near Mer- 
chant street, and subsequently, for 
greater safety, to the County Jail, on 
Broadway. 

The news brought an immense con- 
course to the place of shooting, and 
also to the County Jail. 
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Straw was placed on Montgomery 
street, and ropes were stretched across 
Washington and Montgomery streets, 
to prevent wagons passing and disturb- 
ing the patient, who the next day was 
removed to rooms on the second floor 
of Montgomery Block, on the Merchant 
street side. Mrs. King was instantly 
escorted to the side of her wounded 
husband. 

On that day and night, and also on 
the next day and night (May 15th), 
steps were taken to form the Second 
Vigilance Committee of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The renewed activity of the lawless 
element, since the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of 1851, the insecurity of the 
ballot box, and consequent placing in 
power of unscrupulous men, who dic- 
tated the selection of jurymen, who 
could acquit any one of their own ele- 
ment accused of crime, the recent de- 
liberate, and outrageous, cold-blooded 
murder of the United States Marshal 
Richardson, the apparent and expected 
speedy acquittal of his murderer, the 
consequent speedy acquittal of any 
murderer, or malefactor, of any crime, 
by those in power, had aroused the 
patience of the public to a high pitch; 
and the attempted assassination of Mr. 
King, who had endeavored to correct 
these evils, capped the climax—there 
was nothing further to do than to take 
the law into their own hands, and to 
rid San Francisco, for good and for- 
ever, of this lawless and turbulent and 
murderous element—an element which 
would not stop at murder itself to gain 
their ends. The easy acquittal of for- 
mer malefactors convinced the public 
that there was no security whatever to 
life, and those arose with a determina- 
tion to act speedily and forcibly. 

The stand taken by Mr. King for the 
right, and his fearless condemnation 
and criticism of wrong doers, had en- 
deared him to a host of friends, and 
to a sympathetic public, who may not 
have known him personally. To know 
that he had been shot down by a con- 
vict from ahother State, possibly 
chosen to do so by others, who dreaded 
to have their deeds made public, ani- 
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mated the citizens of San Francisco to 
a pitch hardly ever reached before. 

The citizens were the descendents 
of Revolutionary stock, and generally 
law, order and religion prevailed. It 
was the sons of this class of people, 
raised with their fathers with a strict 
regard of law and religion, who felt 
compelled to rise, and for their own 
security to take the law into their 
own hands. This was the class that 
formed the Vigilance Committee of 
1856. New Englanders, Middle States 
men, Southeiners, Westerners, joined 
by the better class of the foreign ele- 
ment, signed the rolls, and stood ready 
to obey the orders of their chiefs. They 
were not known by names. Each mem- 
ber was given a number, and by that 
number he was designated. The sec- 
retary was Isaac Bluxome, but all or- 
ders were signed, 33 Secretary, and 
33 was Mr. Bluxome’s number. Wil- 
liam T. Coleman was president, and 
Charles Doane was marshal. Turn 
Verein Hall, on the north side of Bush 
street, near Powell, had been used as a 
rendezvous and place of formation, but 
rooms were soon taken on the south 
side of Sacramento street, between 
Davis and Front, where the Committee 
located their Fort Gunnybags. 

A large iron triangle, succeeded af- 
terwards by a large bell, was placed 
on the top of the building, which tri- 
angle, when struck, called the mem- 
bers together. At the sound of that 
triangle the members instantly hur- 
ried to the Committee rooms. 

Some time after their organization, 
grain bags, were filled with sand, and 
piled in the street in front of the Com- 
mittee rooms, in a rectangular shape, 
higher than a man’s head, with loop 
holes and cannon frowning from them. 
It gained the name of Fort Gunny 
Bags from this fact. 

Sunday, May 18, 1856, was a day 
long remembered among early Cali- 
fornians. While the usual religious 
services were carried on in the various 
churches and Sunday Schools, the 
members of the Committee had assem- 
bled at their rooms, on Sacramento 
street, and being marshaled by Charles 
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Doane, the Military Chief, were await- 
ing orders from the Executive Com- 
mittee. San Francisco soon witnessed 
a strange sight. While a large force 
remained to take care of the Com- 
mittee rooms, armed companies, prop- 
erly officered, were marching in mili- 
tary order, in different directions, and 
surrounded the County Jail, on Broad- 
way, between Dupont and Kearny 
streets. An immense multitude fol- 
iowed them, and soon the hills, streets 
and dwellings in that vicinity were 
black with people. A demand was 
made on Sheriff David Scannell for 
the person of Casey. A number of 
persons had been summoned to the 
jail by the Sheriff, and at first he de- 
clined to submit. Several citizens were 
admitted to the prisoner’s cell, assur- 
ing him he would have a fair trial. He 
was armed with a large knife, and af- 
ter an hour’s explanation, the Sheriff 
yielded, the prisoner was placed in a 
hack and driven to the rooms of the 
Committee. Another demand was now 
made for the person of Charles Cora, 
the murderer of United States Marshal 
Richardson, who was also eventually 
surrendered and driven to the Com- 
mittee’s rooms. During all these pro- 
ceedings the members of the Com- 
mittee were drawn up in military style 
in front of the jail, and a cannon load- 
ed and placed in front of the iron doors 
of the jail, it being known in case of 
the refusal to surrender the prisoners 
the jail door would be blown open. 

Having accomplished their object, 
the Committee’s soldiers marched back 
to their rooms, and the crowds dis- 
persed. 

As the different Sunday schools 
were closing in the midst of these 
events, the children, totally uncon- 
scious of these momentous. events, 
were simply urged to proceed imme- 
diately to their homes, not stopping on 
the way. 

Monday and Tuesday passed. Sup- 
pressed excitement continually pre- 
vailed. We children were left at home 
in charge of a servant, my mother be- 
ing able to pay her home only a hur- 
ried visit each day. It was deemed 
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best that we should attend school as 
usual, on the corner of Bush and 
Stockton streets, Mr. James Denman, 
principal. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of May, I, a 
boy of ten, was studying in my seat at 
school. A life-long friend, Joseph 
Marks, was sitting two seats behind 
me. Suddenly at half-past one a bell 
tolled, and soon numerous bells were 
tclling throughout the city. With an 
indistinct idea of what it meant, I 
lcoked up and found my teacher, Mr. 
Denman, gazing at me in a fixed, ear- 
nest manner. Just then came a knock 
at the school door, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Hooper, old friends of our 
family, entered, holding a whispered 
conversation with Mr. Denman. I was 
called to the desk, excused for the 
day, and left in charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooper. 

They would give me no positive an- 
swer to my question. I was told that 
my father was very low, but the con- 
tinual tolling of the bells, on the way 
to Montgomery Block, soon forced the 
knowledge upon me that I was father- 
less. The family were gathered at the 
rooms, and I then learned that my 
father had died at half-past one, and 
although I had been sent for before 
that event, it had occurred before my 
arrival. 

For some feason unexplained to us 
at the time, it was deemed best to 
place the body on a cot, in the hall of 
Montgomery Block, in front of the 
rooms where he had died, and thou- 
sands saw the remains. That night my 
mother took us all down there to take 
a last look. 

The prisoners had a trial at the 
rooms of the Committee, some per- 
sons were appointed to defend them, 
and a jury decided their fate—to be 
hanged. 

On Thursday, May 22, 1856, the fun- 
eral took place from the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and the body deposited 
in the receiving vault at Lone Moun- 
tain Cemetery. As described before, 
the two prisoners were hanged the 
same day, at the Committee rooms on 
Sacramento street, the bodies remain- 
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ing suspended while the funeral 
passed on to the cemetery. 

Actions of grave moment to the 
Vigilance Committee followed the 
hanging of Casey and Cora. On June 
21, 1856, Steven Hipkins, a member 
of the committee in discharging his 
duties in arresting a suspected male- 
factor, was stabbed by Judge Terry. 
Hopkins finally recovered and Terry 
was released—and thus passed a 
crisis. During the same month Joseph 
Hetherington killed Andrew Randall. 
Hetherington and Philander Brace, 
another murderer, were hanged by the 
committee, July 30th. 

It must not be supposed, for a mo- 
ment, that the State, county and city 
officers were quiescent during this 
period. Sheriff David Scannell and 
the police officers were relieved of 
much onerous duty, as the police of 
the Committee took preference for the 
while, arresting malefactors. How- 
ever, cases of petty thefts and drun- 
kenness were turned over to the regu- 
lar police. 

The city was absolutely under the 
control of the Vigilance Committee. 
Minor offenses were turned over to the 
usual courts. A number of disrepu- 
table men, ballot-box stuffers, and bul- 
lies likely to browbeat peaceable citi- 
zens, were arrested from time to time, 
and many were exported, and told 
never to return. 

The Governor of California, J. 
Neely Johnson, came down from Sac- 
ramento at the early organization of 
the Committee, and visited their rooms 
at the Turn Verein Hall, on Bush street 
near Powell, expressing, as it was then 
believed, his sympathies and approba- 
tion of their conduct. This was sub- 
sequently denied, and after consulta- 
tion with those opposed to the Com- 
mittee, he issued a proclamation de- 
claring the city to be in insurrection. 

He appointed Wm. Tecumseh Sher- 
man Major-General, commanding the 
second Division California Militia. 
Sherman was a partner in the banking 
house of Lucas Turner & Co. 

It was thought at one time that the 
forces that could be enlisted under 
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the Governor’s proclamation would be 
a formidable host; but it was soon as- 
certained that this was an_ illusion. 
Some few did volunteer, but the num- 
bers were so insignificant, compared 
to the thousands enlisted under the or- 
ders of the Vigilance Committee, that 
it was soon apparent no fear need be 
entertained from this force. They 
were called “The Law and Order 
Party.” 

Sherman, after his appointment, as- 
sumed active duties in and around San 
Francisco, on June 2d, and resigned 
his position June 9, 1856. In his pub- 
lished card it would seem that the 
principal reason for resigning was that 
the moderate counsels he advocated 
did not coincide with the views of 
Governor Johnson. It was learned 
that General John E. Wool, command- 
ing the United States forces at the 
Presidio, refused to furnish the Gov- 
ernor with cannon, arms or ammuni- 


tion, without an order from the Presi- 


dent of the United States. It was ex- 
tremely difficult for the Governor to 
obtain these necessaries of war, and 
almost all of the militia companies in 
San Francisco refused to act against 
the Committee, and in many cases dis- 
banded, and brought their armament 
to, and joined the Committee. Similar 
acts of sympathy were also performed 
in Sacramento, and other interior 
cities, and the Committee received un- 
limited promises of men and guns 
from all parts of the State. 

On the 3d of June the triangle on 
the roof of the rooms occupied by the 
Vigilance Committee was removed, 
and a bell was substituted. This bell 
became famous in after years, in Cali- 
fornia, and is at present located in 
Petaluma, California. 

On June 10, 1856, as it was rumored 
that the Vigilance Committee at their 
rooms were to be attacked by their 
opponents, they filled a number of 
sacks with sand, and with these 
erected a barricade or fort, in front of 
their headquarters, which was after- 
wards still further enlarged. In the 
beginning the fortification consisted of 
a double row of sand bags, six feet 
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high, with port holes on three sides, 
outward, for cannon. The gunny bags 
ran up and down the middle of the 


street, for sixty feet, in front of the © 


rooms of the Committee, and at that 
date were thought to be of sufficient 
protection, as were the cotton bags at 
the battle of New Orleans, which bat- 
tle occurred 40 years previously. 

The remaining members of the Vigi- 
lance Committtee of 1851 were the 
nucleus of the Committee of 1856. The 
Committee of 1856 was an organiza- 
tion, regularly formed, with rules and 
agreements to guide them. 

Members with whom I have spoken 
in after years declared that it was a 
secret organization. Very few of the 
actions of their officers were known 
until consummated, their understand- 
ing being that their only duty was to 
obey the orders of their superiors, and 
to have this thoroughly accomplished 
each member took an oath to obey any 
orders given him. 

The illegal election of persons to 
office, to accomplish which the ballot 
boxes were stuffed with a_ sufficient 
quantity of votes, that were never cast 
by the voters, was one of the great 
offenses the Committee determined to 
stop. After the first executions this 
was the predominant evil under con- 
sideration, and the Committee deter- 
mined to eradicate it. It was the prin- 
cipal source of evil. Men illegally 
elected to office were bound to favor 
the unprincipled class who voted them 
into office. In such a case property, 
just rights, and life itself were inse- 
cure. The Bulletin of June 4, 1856, 
shows in the following how persons 
were tried by the Committee: 

“In the first place, the party to be 
tried by the Committee is arraigned 
before the entire Executive Committee 
of about forty members (not twenty- 
nine as is generally supposed) and 
able legal counsel is assigned, both 


the Committee and the defendant; and 
the defendant has the right to send for 
aly witnesses he may think proper. 
And in the decision of the case, it is 
required that the vote shall be unani- 
mous. 

“And the chances for the accused do 
not rest here; the cause in the next 
place is submitted to the final vote, af- 
ter hearing all the testimony read, of 
a delegated body, including the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or nearly three 
hundred members of the most reliable 
and responsible persons that can be 
selected; and again the vote of the en- 
tire convention has to be unanimous 
for conviction, before any sentence 
can be passed.” 

Prominent citizens in sympathy with 
but not members of the Vigilance 
Committee were much concerned over 
the Governor’s proclamation, and the 
calling to arms under the orders of 
General W. T. Sherman, of all men 
subject to military duty. It looked 
like a clash of authority, in which case 
it would have been civil war. Citizens 
importuned the Governor to withdraw 
his proclamation, without effect, as it 
remained published daily in many 
papers for many weeks. The force re- 
sponding to this call daily diminished. 

On the 9th of June, 1856, the Vigi- 
lance Committee published a card in 
the newspapers to the effect that their 
work in cleansing the city of crime 
was completed; order again prevailed 
and the “Committee of Vigilance will 
find great pleasure in resigning their 
power into the hands of the people.” 


(Signed) SECRETARY 33.” 


After a grand military display, Aug. 
18, 1856, took place, with 6,000 of the 
committee in line. On August 21, 
1856, the Committee disbanded. 

Thus the Vigilance Committee of ’56 
perfected the work that James King, of 
William, began. 
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SONOMA, 1850, the northern outpost of Spanish settlement in California, some 15 miles 
north of San Francisco Bay. A mission and military presidio was established, 1823. In 
1846, the historical Bear Flag revolution occurred there under Fremont’s direction. In 
July, the last of the Spaniards laid down their arms, and about the same time news 
came from the East that the United States had declared war with Mexico. 


—Courtesy of Otto von Geldern. 


The Old Spanish Town of Sonoma 


(Most Northern Spanish Settlement in California) 


By Otto von Geldern 


HE little picture represents the 
plaza of the historic town of 
Sonoma, as it was from its ear- 
liest days to the post-pioneer 

period at the end of the ’60’s. 

The view is directly to the north, 
with a background of the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque range of hills; 
here, above the town, lie many of the 
pioneers in their last sleep, the men 
and women who helped to build the 
State and to create the present com- 
monwea!lth. 

The buildings of the town were, in 
their day, all of the adobe type, and 
they fitted into the landscape, both in 
design and coloring, as no modern ar- 
chitectural grimalkin can. 

The flag pole is the first object of 
historic interest; it is not the original 
one, to be sure, but it stands within 


the actual environment, and when the 
bear-flag incident occurred, the town 
had the appearance as shown in the 
picture, which dates back to the early 
’50’s. 

Behind the flag pole are the so- 
called barracks, the Mexican military 
center of the town, which disappeared 
in 1872, when it was transformed into 
a general merchandise store. 

Almost adjoining it on the east 
stands the old Mission San Francisco 
de Solano, the oldest landmark, which 
has been partially restored within re- 
cent years; the older people cherish for 
this venerable building an almost sa- 
cred sentiment. 

Immediately opposite the ancient 
barrack building is located a low house 
which was known as the Hudson cor- 
ner; it disappeared in the post-pio- 
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ncer period. The other buildings along 
the east side of the plaza were de- 
stroyed by fire about five or six years 
ago. 

The great central edifice on the 
north side is the Casa Grande, the then 
town-residence of General Vallejo, 
which was also lost through an unfor- 
tunate fire in February, 1867. The 
adobe buildings adjoining it on the 
west are still there. 

The most pretentious building, next 
to the Casa Grande, which still exists, 
but which within recent years has 
been so remodeled and modernized as 
not to be recognizable, is the El Do- 
rado, one of the larger adobe structures 
of the town. It may be seen in the 
picture at the extreme left-hand cor- 


ner; it occupies the northern end of GEN. M. G. VALLEJO, Commandante 

° of Northern California. Vallejo’s home 

the west side of the plaza. was the center of attack of Fremont’s re- 

It is a great pity that nearly all of cruits, when the Bear ring epleode sud- 

‘ . “1 9° . lenly broke, June 14, 1845. fallejo had 
these picturesque buildings have dis- soldiers 


THE SWISS CHALET which General Vallejo, Mexican Governor of Northern California, 
bought in Switzerland and had brought around Cape Horn in a sailing vessel to adorn his broad 
principality located at Sonoma. This act reflects the lavish expenditures of the wealthy men 
of that period to gratify a wish. Cost was no consideration with them in their intense longing 
to surround themselves with the best to be had in the artistic world. In the period of this 
great wealth, General Vallejo was surrounded with an extraordinary collection of the world’s 
best books, paintings, wood carvings, tapestries and art hapoyvendea endeavors, despite the 
great sea distance between him and Europe and the Orient. 
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GOVERNOR ALVARADO’S HOUSE, Monterey, then the capital of California. 


appeared. They have gone with the 
time and with the people of whom they 
were a part. Ruthless behavior has 
dealt mercilessly with them. 

Nothing was more delightful than 
a visit to this little village in the post- 
pioneer days, when not only the build- 
ings were intact, but when those who 
belonged to them were still alive, 
those sturdy men and delightful wo- 
men of the pioneer stock. It was a 
pleasure to meet them and to partake 
of their generous hospitality. They 
were principally of Spanish, French 
and German families, who preferred 
the quiet rural life to the busy activi- 
ties of the great city, which had a 


greater attraction for the ever hustling 
American. 

The few buildings that have been 
saved to the town, without ruthless re- 
modeling, should be almost sacredly 
protected to preserve them, as they 
were in their prime for the generations 
of the future. They are: the Mission, 
the old Blue Wing Hotel, which is al- 
most in its last stages of decay, an 
adobe or two at the northwest corner 
of the plaza, and the old buildings at 
Lachryma Montis, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the plaza, where the good old 
General Vallejo spent the evening of 
his eventful life in tranquility and 
philosophic retirement. 
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Famous Pony Express Riders 


By Robert N. Reeves 


thousands of adventurous immi- 

grants had gone over the Ore- 

gon, the Overland and Santa Fe 
trails and settled in the valleys and 
mountains of the Pacific Coast. There 
was no telegraph line to the far West 
in those days, and no way of sending 
mail to the pioneers, except by the 
round-about way of the sea. To meet 
the urgent needs of the people of the 
Coast, an enterprising group of men 
in April, 1860, with the aid of the gov- 
ernment, established the Pony Ex- 
press, the object being to carry im- 
portant mail overland on horseback 
over a route lying between St. Joseph, 
Mo., and San Francisco a distance of 
1,950 miles. To do this required two 
hundred relay stations, five hundred 
head of horses and eighty riders. The 
riders were chosen from among the 
best and bravest horsemen in the 
West. The scheduled time for riding 
this distance was ten days. Never 
ence during the history of the Pony 
Express did the riders fail, though 
they were compelled to ride over 
mountains, over deserts, through the 
blinding blizzards of winter, and 
through the blazing hot sun of mid- 
summer—always in danger from sud- 
den attacks of hostile Indians and 
treacherous, thieving renegade white 
men. 

The riders were young men, some- 
times boys, selected for their lithe, 
wiry build, their horsemanship, and 
their unflinching courage. On account 
of their great ability to ride, they were 
known as the aristocrats of the saddle; 
or, to use the words of the plainsmen 
of the time, the Pony Express riders 
were all “at the top of the heap.” 

The horses ridden by these young 
men were magnificent specimens of 
horseflesh, picked for speed and en- 


the year 1860, many 


durance. Each rider was expected to 
cover seventy-five miles a day. Clad 
in a buckskin suit, high boots and 
slouch hat, and equipped with two 
Colt revolvers and a bowie knife, the 
Pony Express rider started out from 
his station. Over his saddle was slung 
a heavy leather saddle-bag, called a 
mochila, which was strapped securely 
to his saddle both in front and behind. 
In this saddle-bag were four locked 
pockets which contained the mail, 
carefully wrapped in oiled silk to pro- 
tect it from the rain. Except for one 
pocket kept for mail for the relay sta- 
tions and government military posts, 
the pockets were not opened from the 
time the bag was received by the first 
rider at St. Joseph, Mo., until it was 
delivered by the last rider to the agent 
at San Francisco. The mail carried 
was limited to twenty-pounds, and as 
the charge for carrying it was five dol- 
lars per half ounce, the letters were 
written on the thinnest of paper and 
contained messages of the greatest im- 
portance. 

The bearers of these messages knew 
but one fear—that of being behind 
time. To maintain their schedule time 
the riders who were sent off on their 
long race, half across the continent, 
were put to a test that strained alike 
the strength of man and beast. No 
matter what the weather, what the 
nature of the country, or what danger 
from Indians or road-agents con- 
fronted them, horse and rider must 
speed on. There could be no delay on 
account of tempestuous weather. On 
they must race, day and night. Some- 
times the trail led mile after mile over 
the level prairie; sometimes it led up 
over mountains where horse and rider 
were compelled to hug the narrow trail 
that led along the brink of a preci- 
pice, a step in the wrong direction 
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meant instant death; sometimes the 
trail led through dark, narrow canons 
and dense forests where Indians lurked 
eager to kill. 

How anxiously the express riders 
must at times have scanned the hori- 
zon for the relay station where rest 
or a fresh horse was to be had. These 
stations were usually mere huts or 
shacks, and sheltered the station 
keeper and his assistants. As a rule 
they were twenty-five miles apart, but 
often, for lack of water or on account 
of the nature of the country, they were 
placed much further apart. At these 
stations a keeper was required to have 
a horse or pony saddled, bridled and 
in readiness for a rider a half hour be- 
fore the rider arrived at the station. 

As a rider approached a station he 
would loosen his leather saddle-bag, 
containing the mail. Sometimes the 
station keeper could see him coming, 
but when night or the intervening 
scenery prevented this, the rider would 
give a shout to announce his coming. 
The instant the rider arrived at the 
station he swung his precious saddle- 
bag over the saddle of the fresh pony, 
leaped from his tired pony, flecked 
with foam, to the back of the fresh one 
and was off like a shot. Two minutes 
was the time allowed by the Pony Ex- 
press Company for a change of horses 
but it rarely required but a few sec- 
onds. When riders were changed the 
incoming rider would unfasten his sad- 
dle-bag before arriving at the station, 
and have it all ready to toss to the new 
rider, who would start off at a gallop 
the moment his hand grasped the bag. 

While every rider was expected to 
cover seventy-five miles before stop- 
ping and resting and beginning the re- 
turn trip, many riders had routes where 
the distance traveled was much 
greater. Often, too, a rider would sud- 
denly be called upon to cover, besides 
his own route, the route of the rider 
who was supposed to relieve him, but 
who, on account of death or accident, 
could not. Thus, William F. Cody, 
“Buffalo Bill,” had to cover the route 
between Red Buttes, Wyoming, and 
Three Crossings, Nebraska, a distance 
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of 116 miles. One day, galloping into 
Three Crossings, he learned trom the 
station agent that the relief rider had 
been killed. The mail must go on. 
Without a moment’s delay, Cody 
agreed to ride the dead man’s route. 
This route covered seventy-six miles, 
and Cody not only rode that distance, 
but made the return ride in time to 
cover his own return trip. He there- 


‘fore rode 384 miles without stop, ex- 


cept for quick meals and a change of 
horses—and the mail went through on 
schedule time. 

Cody had a wonderful career as a 
rider of the Pony Express, when we 
consider that he was only a boy of 
fourteen when he entered the service. 
“Old Jules,” the express agent who 
first employed him, started him with 
a run of forty-five miles and gave him 
three changes of horses. He feared 
that the regular runs would be too 
much for the boy. But the ambitious 
Cody had been riding only a few 
months when he asked for a transfer 
to a longer route—‘“a reg’lar man’s 
route’”—and was given the one be- 
tween Red Buttes and Three Cross- 
ings. It was while riding this route 
shortly afterward that he made the 
record ride of 384 miles through a dan- 
gerous country. A week after this re- 
markable ride, Cody, himself, narrow- 
ly escaped being killed by Indians. 
Near a secluded spot on the route, 
called Horse Creek, he was waylaid 
and chased by Sioux Indians, but suc- 
ceeded in outracing his pursuers. On 
arriving, however, at the next station 
the boy found that the station agent 
had been killed and all the stock stolen 
by the Indians. He was compelled to 
ride his tired pony many miles through 
hostile country before he reached an- 
other station and secured a fresh 
mount. 

Another noted rider of the Pony Ex- 
press was Robert H. Haslam, known 
as “Pony Bob.” He was in the very 
first relay of express riders, and re- 
mained in the service until the Pony 
Express went out of existence, when 
he went to driving stage for Wells 
Fargo & Company. Pony Bob made 


the fastest time for any single ride 
when he rode 120 miles in eight hours 
and ten minutes. On another occasion 
he made a ride of 380 miles without 
a stop, passing through a mountainous 
country that was swarming with In- 
dians on the warpath. On this par- 
ticular trip Pony Bob passed the ruins 
of three stations burned down by the 
Indians, and he saw among the ruins 
the mutilated bodies of the station 
keepers, scalped by the Indians. It 
was a wonderful ride for a man to 
make, for he rode over the high Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and was constant- 
ly beset by Indians, and yet he de- 
livered the mail over to the next rider 
barely three hours behind schedule 
time. 

Another Pony Express rider of note 
was James Moore. One time Moore 
received at Midway Station, in Ne- 
braska, an important government mes- 
sage to carry west. He rode to the 
next station, 140 miles away. Here 
he found another important govern- 
ment message that was to go east. The 
rider who was to carry it had been 
killed by Indians. Without taking 
time to eat, Moore mounted a fresh 
pony and started back for Midway, 
ard made the round trip of 280 miles 
in less than fifteen hours. 

Many of the noted Indian scouts and 
frontiersmen of the ’60’s and ‘70's 
were, like Buffalo Bill, schooled in the 
service of the Pony Express. It was 
a hard school, too, and the man cap- 
able of riding for the Pony Express 
was capable of facing danger in any 
part of the Indian country. The 
troops at the military posts along the 
route could always be depended upon 
to aid an express rider, but there were 
many times when the lonely rider, 
coming suddenly upon a band of In- 
dians, had nothing but his own wits, 
his trusty pistol and his fleet-footed 
pony to save his scalp from savage 
Utes, Shoshones, Bannocks, Sioux, or 
other of the numerous tribes that were 
constantly going on the warpath. In 
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every instance, save one, the pony of 
the express rider proved superior in 
speed and endurance to the ponies of 
the Indians, and the rider escaped cap- 
ture. Only once was a rider caught 
while in the saddle, and that was ow- 
ing to his being completely surrounded 
by Indians and escaping one band 
only to run into the ambush of an- 
other. Even in this case the pony 
broke away from the Indians, and 
many hours later came stumbling into 
the next station, badly wounded, but 
with the valuable mail safely locked 
within the saddle-bag. True, many 
riders were killed by Indians, but 
these, with the exception of the rider 
just mentioned, were all killed during 
Indian raids while at the relay sta- 
tions waiting for the next rider to ap- 
pear, or while resting between trips. 

Not only had the riders of the Pony 
Express to look out for Indians, but 
for thieving road-agents, always ready 
to kill and rob; and for honest immi- 
grants who were likely to mistake the 
rider for an Indian or a desperado. In 
those days the man of the plains had 
to act quick. To shoot first and inves- 
tigate afterward was the rule, and 
many were the narrow escapes from 
death that the Pony Express riders ex- 
perienced by being suddenly mistaken 
for Indians, horse-thieves or road- 
agents. | 

The Pony Express had a proud rec- 
ord during its existence, not only for 
the bravery of its riders, but also for 
speed and endurance. During all its 
career the riders of the Pony Express 
lost only one mail, and that was cap- 
tured and destroyed by Indians who 
killed the rider carrying it. 

With the completion of the Pacific 
Telegraph line in October, 1861, the 
Pony [Express service was abandoned, 
and its courageous riders sought other 
means of livelihood, most of them be- 
coming scouts, Indian fighters, stage 
Grivers and soldiers of that exciting 
reriod in our national life known as 
the Civil War. 
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* GRANDPA 


A Reminiscence of Bret Harte by His Grandson 


ber him. I saw him with a child’s eyes and loved him with a 

child’s heart, for he was white-haired, kindly and sympathetic, 

and all that makes the name of grandpa so full of sentiment and 
veneration. 

But he was not feeble in spite of his years and his white hair. His 
features were handsome, his expression naturally distinguished. The 
white hair, the splendid eyes, the aristocratic nose, the drooping mustache, 
every detail of his face, bore the mark of high culture and intellect, and 
his figure, always well groomed, possessed that natural dignity of car- 
riage distinctive of the gentleman. 

When I think of my grandfather, I always think of Christmas. We 
grandchildren, my brother Geoffrey and myself, saw little of him except 
at this time, and thus the coming of Christmas meant the coming of grand- 
pa, with lovely toys and picture books, and good things for our stockings. 

Grandpa had an extraordinary liking for mechanical toys, and it was 
much to our delight, for they were usually toys that did funny things and 
made us laugh—and made grandpa laugh, too. That must have been the 
reason why he meant so much to us children, because he loved toys and 
loved to play with them just like we did. 

I shall always remember the last Christmas he was with us. The 
family were then staying at “Warren Height,” a house my father had built 
at Caversham, near Reading, overlooking the River Thames, and grandpa 
had come up from London on Christmas eve. Amongst the many toys he 
had brought us was a little lady in check bloomers who rode around on a 
bicycle accompanied by a small white dog. I cannot help but laugh as 
I recall the many miraculous feats that lady cyclist used to perform. There 
was no end to her tricks. We would wind her up and place her on the 
table. Around and around she would go, her little knees wobbling up and 
down, and the faithful “Fido” trotting beside her. Frequently, without 
the slightest warning, she would suddenly stop and then start again with 
such furious energy that she would lose her balance and generally finish 
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the performance by riding on her head at a most ludicrous angle, with the 
ever-faithful “Fido” trotting beside her in the air. This aerial feat 
of “Fido” greatly amazed our little fox terrier, Boonder, and it was all 
we could do to prevent him from climbing upon the table and tearing the 
performers to pieces. 

How we roared and clapped our hands, and how grandpa laughed— 
laughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks. Little did I realize then, 
or even stop to think. that this same beloved grandpa, who laughed and 
clapped his hands with us, was he who gave to the world “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” “Mliss,” “Salomy Jane,” and that most beautiful of his 
poems, “Dickens in Camp.” 

It is not strange, therefore, that with the cherished memory of this 
Christmas I should think of him always as “grandpa,” for it was the last 
time I saw him. He died in Camberly, Surrey, in the house of his dear 
friend, Madame Van de Velde, who has since passed away. At this time 
my family was staying at Richmond, just outside of London. I remember 
clearly the morning of his death. A silence had fallen over the household. 
I felt instinctively that it was a silence of sorrow, though the cause of it 
was yet unknown to me, for everyone spoke in a whisper and moved about 
the house softly and with a cautiousness almost akin to fear. My grand- 
mother had not appeared at breakfast that morning, nor my aunt Ethel, 
and I asked my father the reason for their absence. He looked at me 
strangely and told me that grandma was ill, to be a good boy and not 
worry. But the shaking of his voice, the wearied look in his eyes and the 
tense embrace he gave me betrayed a deeper grief than illness. It was 
the grief not of anguish, but of bereavement. 

Bewildered, I turned away, wondering. There on the floor lay an open 
copy of the “Daily Telegraph,” with the glaring headline, 


“BRET HARTE DEAD.” 


And then through a mist of tears I saw once more the little lady cy- 
clist with her funny, wobbly knees and “Fido” by her side. I heard again 
that laughter and that clapping of hands—but now only faintly, as a dis- 
tant echo—and with the passing vision of a face I loved so well, my 
heart broke. 

The world had lost a great man, but my loss was even greater than the 
world’s, for I had lost “grandpa.” 

RICHARD BRET HArRTE. 
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The Origin of Tennessees Partner 


(From narratives related by Frank Stocking to Millicent Shinn 


formerly editor of Overland Monthly ) 


knack of attracting unusual 

characters within his charmed 

circle. Among the many was 
Frank M. Stocking, who had experi- 
enced life at singular angles and under 
extraordinary circumstances. Stock- 
ing proved to be an unconscious ency- 
clopedia in furnishing Harte with 
many unique characters which the ma- 
gician author transformed into famous 
book beings. 

Stocking’s eventful life was illus- 
trated in the whim of Fate that cast 
him on the shore of California in the 
earliest and most famous wreck re- 
corded in pioneer history, the steam- 
ship “Tennessee” that went ashore a 
few miles north of the Golden Gate at 
a place now known as ‘Tennessee 
Cove. Stocking met Captain Richard- 
son as he clambered ashore, the same 
captain after whom Richardson’s Bay 
is named, near Sausalito. With others 
Stocking was rowed across the bay in 
a whitehall boat, and there he con- 
tinued to meet a new line of kaleideo- 
scopic adventures. 

Like most of the other argonauts 
who landed at San Francisco at that 
time short of money, he turned his 
hands to whatever employment he 
could find. For a time he clerked for 
Thomas O. Larkin, one of the promi- 
nent merchants of that period. Then 
he took a venture in carrying grain be- 
tween Alviso and the city on a small 
schooner. All the while he was accu- 
mulating a fund to carry him to the 
mines and grub-stake him. When the 
size of his pile satisfied him, he went 
down to San Jose, stayed awhile with 
relatives on a farm there, and then he 
and his brother headed for the ever- 
alluring placers in the Sierra foothills. 

They located a claim at Second Gar- 
rote, now Groveland, on the Big Oak 
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Flat road between Sonora and Yosem- 
ite Valley. In a camp nearby, Stock- 
ing first met the man who, some fifteen 
years later, was to be transformed into 
literature as ‘““Tennessee’s Partner.” At 
that time, Chaffee and Chamberlain 
had been mining six years, and had 
firmly cemented that remarkable 
friendship which was to bravely en- 
dure the trials and tribulations of over 
half a century. There were gold 
rushes in those days, and the two 
Stockings, Chaffee and Chamberlain 
and thirteen other miners joined in the 
stampede to Table Mountain near Jim- 
town. Within a year they were all 
broke and glad to get back to the small 
certainties of their claims at Second 
Garrote. In a little while Fred Stock- 
ing’s prospects looked so promising 
that he wrote to his sweetheart in New 
Haven, Conn., to come out to Califor- 
nia for their wedding, and forthwith 
he began to erect a more commodious 
cabin for their dwelling. In a spirit 
of fun he sent her a lithograph pic- 
ture of the wreck of the steamer Ten- 
nessee, and warned her not to make 
the mistake he did in getting ashore 
in California. The bride arrived by 
the Panama route without any un- 
usual mishaps, December 15, 1855. 
Young Stocking, in his ardor to greet 
his bride, rowed out in the bay and 
clambered aboard the incoming 
steamer. They were married a few 
days later at the home of B. P. Avery, 
on Rincon Hill. Within three weeks 
they were all living as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow in the new 
cabin on the slopes of the Sierra foot- 
hills. 

Of those surroundings, Stocking 
in his characteristic way, used to say: 
“Second Garrote wasn’t anything of a 
place, you know—just one of those 
mining camps—four or five mining 
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cabins strung along between Slate 
Creek and a ridge that arose up be- 
hind. My claim was over on Whiskey 
Creek, the other side of the ridge; 
the two creeks came down and joined 
the point of the ridge, and the trail 
from Second Garrote came around the 
point and across Whiskey Creek and 
on Big Oak Flat. The other side of 
Whiskey Gulch there was no ridge, 
but one of those little oak flats they 
have in that country, lying between 
Whiskey Gulch and Slapjack Gulch. 
They called it Slapjack Gulch because 
it was said that when the first miners 
came they found in the forks of a tree 
thirty or forty slapjacks that Fre- 
mont’s men had left there half a dozen 
years before. On this flat was a grove 
of those beautiful little black oak trees 
—and there I built my cabin when I 
was fixing up to get married.” 
Stocking was laying away a snug 
little sum furnished by his claim when 
Fate again beckoned him in the shape 
of friends who had located in Port- 
land, O. They urged him to come up 
there, as the place was booming under 
the excitement of a gold rush, and 
money was to be made easily in outfit- 
ting the miners with merchandise. In 
Portland, Stocking did so well in trade 
that he grabbed at an offer to buy into 
a thriving store at the Dalles, the 
heart of a section filled with success- 
ful placer mining camps. It was there 
he met Cherokee Bob, a _ gambler, 
whose picturesque life and character 
he later described to Bret Harte, and 
which the genius of the latter used as 
the prototype of John Oakhurst and 
Jack Hamlin. Stocking himself faced 
many wild adventures while on horse- 
back making his collection rounds of 
the many camps. On one occasion the 
road agents cut the mountain trail, and 
he was thrown over a steep cliff—his 
jaws and legs were badly crushed, and 
his horse was killed, but his comrade 
managed to get him alive to a doctor 
in a distant camp, and after months he 
was patched up. As agent for Wells- 
Fargo and the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation he was the target of constant 
plots of the reckless “bad men” of that 
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section. This dramatic life was shifted 
suddenly one night when his store 
burned to the ground and swept away 


the last of $75,000. Like a typical 


California argonaut and a true philoso- 
pher, he gathered his little family, and 
set out for San Francisco to begin the 
work of gathering another fortune. He 
landed December, 1867, just in time to 
get comfortably settled, when the 
earthquake of the following year up- 
set his business hopes and completely 
changed his prospects. Undaunted, he 
set out from store to store seeking em- 
ployment. The search proved to be 
the turning point of his rolling stone 
life. With the exception of a few re- 
lapses into mining, he was thereafter 
to remain in one employment during 
the rest of his life. 

Among the first shops he entered 
was the printing house of the new 
Overland Monthly Magazine, the 
Commercial Herald and Market Re- 
view, then on Washington street, oppo- 
site the Post Office. John H. Carmany 
was the business manager of the Over- 
land Monthly, and Stocking began 
work there by folding papers in the 
circulation department. Like most of 
the men of that period, he was re- 
sourceful and adaptable, and within a 
few years he had made himself so 
handy and useful that thereafter he 
continued to be regarded as one of 
the necessary wheels of the establish- 
ment. In later years he became ad- 
vertising manager of the Overland 
Monthly, and held that position up to 
the death of his wife, a few years ago. 
Her absence took something out of his 
life, and thereafter he preferred to 
live quietly at home. 

The interesting portion of Stock- 
ing’s eventful life will always be his 
association with Bret Harte in the 
Overland Monthly office, and the man- 
ner in which the latter tapped his im- 
mense and varied fund of mining tales 
in quest of materiai for literary pur- 
poses. Perhaps at no period in the 
history of California, not excepting 
the golden ’70’s, when those famous 
wits, reconteurs, and _ story-tellers 
gathered around the mahogany in the 


CHAFFEE ( ‘‘Tennessee’s Partner’’) in an old makeshift vehicle, driv- 
ing “‘Jenny,’’ mentioned in the story by Bret Harte. 


Bohemian Club, was there ever such 
an original and delightful group of 
hypnotising yarn-spinners as fore- 
gathered in the. editorial rooms of 
Overland Monthly during the first half 
dozen years of its existence. To this 
generation their names suggest little, 
because their work during that strenu- 
cus period of endeavor was such that 
they left no printed record, save in 
the case of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Joaquin 
Miller, Noah Brooks, Henry George 
and a few others; but they were all 
men of wide experience, depth of char- 
acter, full of abundant mentality and 
bountiful vitality, who delighted in 
making the gathering a clearing house 
of the colorful and varied experiences 
of those deeply stirring times. Stock- 
ing was only one of a score or more 
of these mouthpieces of adventure. 
Among them sat young Harte, alert, 
susceptible, quietly absorbing all he 
Geemed best for the stories he was to 
write, describing the most picturesque 
period in California history. 

Harte’s own experience in the mines 
had been very limited. Just before 


coming into manhood he had acted as 
messenger for Wells-Fargo & Co.; his 
duties had taken him out of Sacra- 
mento on collecting trips to a number 
of mining camps dotting the Sierra 
foothills immediately above that town, 
and had lasted about three years. 
More than anything else, these trips 
had furnished him a living background 
for his stories and a general idea of 
the life of the miners. To this ex- 
perience the tale spinners frequenting 
the editorial rooms of Overland 
Monthly contributed details of plots 
and characters, for the stories told 
there were photographic gems in plots 
and character, garnered from the best 
to be had up and down the Pacific 
Slope. 

How Harte transformed this mater- 
ial is happily illustrated in the case of 
‘“‘Tennessee’s Partner,” and Cherokee 
Bob, characters and sketches outlined 
to him by Stockton in the old editorial 
rooms on Washington street. 

Harte, like most temperamental 
writers, had the knack of being late 
with his copy, unless pricked on by his 
publisher. One day he was in his 
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Commercial street rooms, when Stock- 
ing happened in and found him ran- 
sacking the tablets of his memory in 
quest of a good incident to back a part- 
nership story. He asked Stocking if 
he had ever had an experience in that 
line, and the latter began the simple 
narrative of the close friendship ex- 
isting between Chaffee and Chamber- 
lain; he told of their common purse, 
of “Jenny,” the only horse in the camp 
which Chaffee drove hitched to a 
queer looking vehicle, and of that mov- 
ing episode, Chaffee’s simple plea 
with a lynching mob to save the life 
of a wretch with a noose around his 
neck. According to Stocking’s narra- 
tive, Chaffee offered a bag of gold dust 
to the mob, saying that he would rather 
give it all than have such a breach of 
the law disgrace the camp. He talked 
quietly, and finally made a motion that 
the prisoner be turned over to the reg- 
ular authorities at Columbia, near 
Sonora. Somehow he won the crowd, 
and this was done. 

It developed that one wing of the 
lynching party was very much dissat- 
isfied with this outcome, and a plan 
was arranged to waylay the men 
selected to take the bound prisoner on 
horseback to the Columbia jail, and 
hang him to the nearest tree. This 
pilot was betrayed to Chaffee. He and 
Chamberlain hastily gathered a num- 
ber of horsemen, took a cut-off, and by 
hard riding managed to overtake the 
posse. The lynchers were then out- 
generaled by the simple plan of taking 
a roundabout course to Columbia, 
where the prisoner was safely deliv- 
ered. 

The friendship of Chaffee and 
Chamberlain began on the ship which 
brought them to California in July, 
1849, and lasted steadfastly and inti- 
mately till their deaths fifty-four years 
later. The simple, direct, unaffected 
and optimistic nature of Chaffee is jl- 
lustrated in his reply to a stranger in 
1896, who asked him if he had yet 
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made his fortune in the mines: “Not 
yet,” he replied, cheerfully; “but the 
claim makes us a living, and we’re ex- 
pecting to make a strike any day, and 
that’s the beauty of the life.” 

In this unique partnership and 
household arrangement Chaffee looked 
after the cooking and Chamberlain de- 
voted his time to working the mine. 
Time gradually sapped their energies, 
and finally, in 1903, Chaffee became 
so ill that Berkeley friends, well ac- 
quainted with the history and idiosyn- 
cracies of the pair, had Chaffee 
brought to an Oakland hospital. This 
necessary separation from Chamber- 
lain caused the invalid a deal of heart 
breaking worry. “He’s got nobody to 
do his cooking with me here, and he 
can’t do it alone. I understand him, 
and know what to do for him. Can’t 
you patch me up so I can get back to 
hime” He-was eighty years old at 
this time. Other than human hands 
answered his prayer, and he passed 
away a few days later, still softly 
whispering that he must return to his 
partner. And his partner? Chamber- 
lain never recovered from the shock 
of Chaffee’s death. He pined into 
menancholia, and killed himself. 

One autumn day in 1889, while 
Stocking and Miss Millicent Shinn, 
then editor of Overland Monthly, were 
drifting on a yacht on San Francisco 
Bay, he told her the story of “Chero- 
kee Bob” almost in the same words as 
he had told it to Bret Harte in the sum- 
mer of 1869, when the latter was comb- 
ing over his ideas preparing the story 
of the “Outcasts of Poker Flat.” In 
that story, John Oakhurst is roughly 
sketched on the lines of ‘‘Cherokee 
Bob.” Later the character was more 
clearly defined and detailed in Jack 
Hamlin, first introduced in “Brown of 
Calaveras.” The one marked differ- 
ence between the original and the two 
characters is the trait of self-restraint 
in the latter, introduced by Harte for 
literary effect. 


Bret Harte as a Wells Fargo Express Gun Guard 


By John R. Colter 


greatest of American literary 

men—poet, novelist, humorist, 

and master of the short story— 
was once a Wells Fargo express mes- 
senger. It is a fact not widely known. 
While millions in this country and 
Europe naturally associate his name 
with stage coaches, treasure-chests, 
express messenger bravery and other 
heritages of the early West, very few 
realize that Bret Harte himself went 
through many of the thrilling experi- 
ences which he so dramatically de- 
scribed by his pen. Perhaps the mil- 
lions think that his noteworthy short 
stories and novels were purely crea- 
tures of imagination. , But the truth of 
the matter is that observation (some 
of it from a towering Wells Fargo 
coach, where he sat rifle in hand) was 
what made: Harte’s stories the finest 
pictures of our old Western days ever 
portrayed. Do you remember Yuba 
Bill, the grand old character of a 
coach driver? Do you recall the tense- 
ly dramatic hold-up scene which opens 
“Snowbound at Eagle’s”? These bits 
of literature were taken (in impres- 
sion) from real life—real life seen 
through the eyes of a Wells Fargo 
man back in the fifties. 

When Bret Harte was seventeen 
years old he left Albany, N. Y. (he 
was an Easterner in the beginning) 
and journeyed across the continent. 
Three years later we find him a good 
deal of a Westerner. He fell in love 
with San Francisco and the gold-seek- 
ing population that had gathered 
there. In 1856, when he was twenty 
years old, Harte lived in Oakland. 
And the following year, upon attaining 
his manhood, he left for Humboldt 
County, about 250 miles north of San 
Francisco, on the upper California 
coast. It was here, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to make gold-digging 
pay, that the young adventurer turned 
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his attention to the express  busi- 
ness. 

The exact routes over which Bret 
Harte served on Wells Fargo coaches 
are located for us by Merwith, one of 
the writer’s biographers: 

“He made numerous trips as ex- 
press messenger on stages running 
eastward to Trinity County and north- 
ward to Del Norte. The post was es- 
pecially dangerous. The safe contain- 
ing the treasure carried by Wells 
Fargo & Company, who did practically 
all the express business in California, 
was always chained heavily to the box 
of the coach; and sometimes, when 
particularly large amounts of gold 
were carried, armed guards were sta- 
tioned within the coach. For the stage 
te be held up by bandits was a com- 
mon occurrence. There was also 
grave danger from breakdowns and 
floods.” 

But in spite of being in a particu- 
larly dangerous atmosphere, Harte es- 
caped unharmed in every instance. His 
old friend, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
said of him: 

“He bore a charmed life. Probably 
his youth was his salvation, for he ran 
a thousand risks, yet only seemed to 
gain in health and spirits.” 

In particular, Harte’s business was 
to sit beside the driver of the coach 
and guard the gold, greenbacks and 
letters which the company was then 
carrying in great quantities from camp 
miners to the nearest banks or to 
friends in nearby towns. Stage rob- 
beries at that particular time, 1856 and 
1857, were as frequent as rainstorms 
—especially in the part of the coun- 
try mentioned. The messenger who 
had held Harte’s job before him had 
been shot through the arm by a des- 
perate highwayman. The messenger 
who succeeded to Harte’s job was 
killed outright by the road-agents. It 
is easy to see that there was nothing 
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of the sinecure about the young mes- 
senger’s work. And when robbers did 
not threaten, perilous roads around 
mountain sides did. NHarte’s descrip- 
tion of six-horse coaches, flying around 
dizzy turns at a terrific pace to main- 
tain their equilibrium, guided by the 
unfaltering hand of the nervy drivers, 
are descriptions of times when his 
own heart leaped to his throat as his 
overland stage swayed and thundered 
over a dangerous part of the trail. It 
was part of his day’s work often to 
perch with the passengers on the roof 
of the stage, as the swimming horses 
drew the whole outfit across a badly 
swollen river. 

“I held the post of messenger for 
some months,” said Harte to an inter- 
viewer years later, “and then gave it 
up to become the schoolmaster near 
Sonora—Sonora having, by that time, 
attained the size and population which 
called for a school.” 

“And were you taking notes for fu- 
ture literary work at this period of 
your life?” his interviewer asked. 

“Not at all!” was Bret Harte’s re- 
ply. “I had not the least idea at this 
time that any portion of literary fame 
awaited me.” 

But however little attention he paid 
to his stage-coach experiences, while 
in the employ of Wells Fargo & Com- 


pany, as material for future stories, 


the fact remains that those days of his 
life had a very great influence upon 
his writings in after years. Harte 
himself appreciated this influence. 
When asked about the reality in ac- 
tual life of his many characters and 
incidents, he answered that his stories 
were true to a large extent, and that 
there was not one of his characters 
who did not have a real human being 
as a suggesting and starting point. 
Undoubtedly Yuba Bill, one of the 
best known of Harte’s characters, was 
copied from an old Wells Fargo 
Criver. Fearless and brimming with 
grim humor, Yuba Bill stands out as 
the most picturesque stage-coach char- 
acter in literature. In one of his 
stories, Harte narrated that a certain 
fassenger began to express an over- 
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confidenct opinion as to the actual ex- 
istence of the notorious highwaymen - 
who infested the district. He inti- 
mated that he did not believe there 
were many around, in spite of what 
he had heard many times before. 

“You ain’t puttin’ any price on that 
opinion, air ye?” inquired Yuba Bill, 
politely. 

“No,” the passenger said. 

“’Cause tha’s a comic paper in 
’Frisco that pays for them things, and 
I’ve seen worse things in it, too!” the 
witty driver remarked. 

Indeed, the highwaymen were no 
myth in those days. None knew that 
better than Bret Harte himself, for he 
lived the life thoroughly and observed 
closely. Only a man who had once 
lived and worked on the box of an 
overland could tell the stories that he 
did with the strict accuracy of detail 
throughout his works. Harte’s com- 
panions in later life frequently refer 
tc the great number of droll stories he 
could tell of the ways in which pas- 
sengers on the overland coaches would 
endeavor to conceal their cherished 
gold about their persons when the 
road agents succeeded in stopping a 
stage-coach. Hiding gold dust in the 
hollow sole of one’s boot was only one 
of the little stratagems resorted to, 
but it was not long before the shrewd 
and gentlemanly road-agents got onto 
the trick. Some of Harte’s most de- 
lightful humor is to be found in the 
courtly and over-polite suggestions of 
the highwaymen that the passengers 
‘come across” with the valuables. 

Bret Harte has been dead for four- 
teen years now, but his work— it is al- 
most unnecessary to say—will be 
loved for many years to come. No 
one did more than this man to pre- 
serve for posterity the golden glamor 
and picturesque flavor of the Argonaut 
days of the West. It is interesting to 
krow that Wells Fargo, as one of the 
principal institutions of those times 
of which he tells, has a choice place 
in his gallery of early Western pic- 
tures. And more interesting, that Bret 
Harte was once himself a Wells Fargo 


express messenger. 


Her Letter 


By Bret Harte 


I’m sitting alone by the fire, 
Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire,— 
It cost a cool thousand in France; 
I’m bediamonded out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue: 
In short, sir, “the belle of the season” 
Is wasting an hour upon you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken; 
I left in the midst of a set; 
Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 
That waits—on the stairs—for me yet. 


They say he'll be rich,—when he grows up,— 


And then he adores me indeed; 
And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off, as you read. 


“And how do I like my position ?” 

“And what do I think of New York ?” 
“And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt or talk ?” 
“And isn’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds and silks, and all that?” 
“And aren’t they a change to the ditches 

And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 


Well, yes,—if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the Park, four-in-hand, 
If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand,— 
If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that,— 
You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier,— 
In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The “finest soiree of the year,”— 
In the mists of a gaze de Chambery, 
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And the hum of the smallest of talk,— 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the “Ferry,” 
And the dance that we had on “The Fork;”’ 


Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 
Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle, 
Of the dress of my queer vis-avis; 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow; 
Of that ride,—that to me was the rarest; 
Of—the something you said at the gate. 
Ah! Joe, then I wasn’t an heiress 
To “the best-paying lead in the State.” 


Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 
That I should be thinking, right there, 
Of some one who breasted high water, 
And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 
The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writing! 
(Mamma says my taste is still low), 
Instead of my triumphs reciting, 
I’m spooning on Joseph—heigh-ho! 
And I’m to be “finished” by travel,— 
Whatever’s the meaning of that. 
Oh, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 


Good-night !—here’s the end of my paper; 
Good-night!—if the longitude please 

For maybe, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 

But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 

That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it,—on Poverty Flat. 
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Cherokee Bob, the Onginal Jack Hamlin 


By M. W. Shinn 


known among old Californians, 

had no very long experience in 

the mines. He had the eye for 
literary values to catch a general ef- 
fect and color of the mining life in the 
three years of boyhood that were spent 
in or near the mining region; and he 
afterwards turned to account in com- 
pleting his picture the great quantity 
of mining anecdote that was to be 
gathered in San Francisco, where in 
various haunts the early day people 
gathered and “swapped yarns.” One 
of these haunts, at the time Harte was 
writing his early and most famous 
stories, was the Bohemian Club, then 
in its early and genuinely Bohemian 
days—or, as expressed by him who 
told the tale, “It was in its purity then 
—’twas a coterie of thoroughbred old- 
style Bohemians. 

Another was the office of the Over- 
land Monthly, where a genial group 
used to make headquarters, and sit 
and tell stories by the hour. Charles 
Warren Stoddard, and Prentice Mul- 
ford, and Noah Brooks, W. C. Bartlett, 
Doctor de Groot, Colonel Cremony, of 
Apache memory, Arthur S. Evans 
(who went around the world with Sew- 
ard and wrote a book about it), Mark 
Twain—‘“but he was different from the 
rest: he was from Nevada City, and 
belonged to the ‘sage brush crowd.’ ” 
Some were members of the Overland 
force; some were of the intimate habi- 
tues of the office, some, like Twain, 
came in occasionally when visiting the 
city. But “the greatest set of fellows 
to tell stories you ever saw in your life 
was the ministerial crowd—Benton, 
and Mooar, and Warren—that crowd 
of fellows. Wonderful story tellers 
those men were! The ministers were 
always there on Mondays, you know; 
that was their regular day.” The 
Pacific, the denominational paper of 


B HARTE, as is generally 


the Congregationalists, was printed at 
the Overland office, and this brought 
these story tellers into their weekly 
session there, where they seem to have 
discounted all the knots of miners and 
the Bohemians that essayed the same 
art. Doctor Benton especially, a pio- 
neer of the pioneers, had an exhaust- 
ive experience in the mines, and ap- 
preciated it to the full himself. 

Among these several groups of story 
tellers, Harte sat, taking no visible 
notes, but fitting in all he heard to his 
own rendering of the life he was about 
te describe. And it is quite possible to 
one who knew the contributions thus 
given, to trace them in his pages. He 
did not—any more than other story 
writers who know their art—transfer 
characters or incidents bodily to his 
pages. But in a much completer sense 
than that in which, for instance, the 
original of Dinah Morris and of Haw- 
thorne’s Hilda have been identified, 
the materials out of which some of 
Harte’s most famous characters were 
developed can be found supplied by 
these office story tellers. 

The “gentlemanly gambler” is per- 
haps Harte’s most distinctive creation. 
He did not come from any single ori- 
ginal, for a certain outline suggestion, 
which could be idealized into him, was 
widely present in the mines, from the 
very nature of the case. In a place 
where everybody else was digging in 
the soil or wading in mud and water, 
the gambler was naturally the one 
clean and well dressed man; he was by 
the necessity of his calling more or 
less cool, watchful and suave; and 
where he had any generous disposi- 
tions, he showed them more whimsi- 
cally and recklessly than men whose 
money was earned. Add to these traits 
the note which Harte himself contrib- 
uted, out of literature rather than life, 
and which was the keynote of his ear- 
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lier work—tnat of picturesque self- 
sacritice—and we have all that appears 
in Harte’s first dratt of the character 
Oakhurst, in “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” This was published in January, 
1869; and in March, 1870, the charac- 
ter re-appears in Jack Hamlin, the fin- 
ished type which thereafter runs 
through all Harte’s work. We are so 
familiar with Jack Hamlin that we 
read him back into Oakhurst; but a 
careful reading will show that the liv- 
ing qualities of Jack are not in the 
first sketch; Oakhurst is comparatively 
only an abstraction. 

Jack, when he appears on the scene, 
in “Brown of Calaveras,” is character- 
ized by “listless and grave indiffer- 
ence,” “closely buttoned figure and 
self-contained air,” quiet, ‘decisive, 
and prompt action.” “His colorless 
face betrayed no sign; his black eyes, 
quietly observant; glanced indifferent- 
ly past the legal gentleman ... An 
Indian stoicism—said to be an inheri- 
tance from his maternal ancestor— 
stood him in good service.” He has a 
“narrow boot,” and he is called Com- 
anche Jack. In this first appearance 
ot “Brown of Calaveras,” the story 
turns on the gambler’s conquest of 
Brown’s beautiful wife, although his 
“infelix reputation naturally precluded 
any open intimacy with the family.” 


* * * 


He was the most peculiar fellow! 
He was pretty as a picture. He was 
undersize—he was small; but he was 
just the prettiest man you ever saw. 
He always kept his hair trimmed so 
nice—soft, straight, jet black hair, just 
like a woman’s. He had long, black 
eyelashes, and his eyebrows were pen- 
ciled right across his forehead in a 
delicate arch, you know, going off 
finely at the tips. You’d look at him, 
and you’d want to keep looking at him, 
just as you’d look at a pretty woman. 
He never wore any beard. His mus- 
tache was jet black, too, and his face 
was just as white as chalk—that is, it 
was dusky Indian color, you know, 
just the least coppery tinge, but pale 
and clear, and his eyebrows and mus- 
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tache were so inky black they made 
his face look white. 

He was very particular about his ap- 
pearance. He always wore a long 
fine cloth overcoat, trimmed with bea- 
ver fur. Price never cut any figure in 
his purchase—the best we had in the 
store was none too good for him. A\l- 
ways wore gloves on the street; his 
hands and feet were fine and little, like 
a woman’s, and he was so proud of his 
feet that he was extravagant about his 
boots, and always had them made to 
order—pay any price for them—four- 
teen or sixteen dollars, you know; but 
they must be just right. 

His father was one of these Hudson 
Bay men, a voyageur, you know; a 
tall, handsome Scotchman, sandy hair 
and beard, you know. He had traveled 
down until he came to the Red River 
country, and there he married a squaw 
—and Cherokee Bob was their only 
child. 

Well, he was a thorough gambler— 
a gambler in every sense of the word. 
He would take the last cent you’d got, 
and smiling just as pleasant all the 
time. I never knew him to use any 
rough language; and he never spoke 
loud or blustered—never said much, 
just what was necessary, and perfectly 
quiet and cool, you know; and he had 
a low, pleasant voice like a woman’s. 

But he was—a—perfect—devil! 
You knew the minute you looked at 
him that he couldn’t be fooled with. 
He always wore his revolver strapped 
around his waist—never in sight, 
though—and he never drew it unless 
he meant to use it. And when he did 
draw, everybody got out of the way, 
for he was a dead shot. Why, my 
store, mind you, was eighty feet long, 
and I’ve seen him shoot the spots out 
of a card, one after the other, the whole 
length of the store, without missing 
once. Not very often, because it would 
have been making an exhibition, you 
know, and that was the last thing he’d 
do; but several times, on occasion. He 
was brought up under Indian rule 
somewhat, you know, and used to 


hardships on the frontier all his life; 
and he was in daily practice shooting. 
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Never had much to say—a man of 
very few words; when he was playing 
he never said a word except about the 
game; and always just soft, and even, 
and still, without any rough words, 
but everybody listened, for they knew 
ke meant all he said. 

He was known all through that coun- 
try—tright on the frontier with every 
new camp; it was Cherokee Bob every- 
where. You know the style of that 
kind of man. They used to work up 
and down the river, start out in parties 
of four or five; sometimes there would 
be two or three women in the party, 
but they would be dressed in men’s 
clothes, and when they started out you 
would think they were all men. When 
they struck a camp they’d pitch their 
tent, and start their gambling outfit. 
The women had their games, too—rou- 
lette, you know—that was generally 
their game, or some light game like 
that. Cherokee Bob generally worked 
alone, though, unless it was some very 
new, remote camp. He would go into 
a saloon, glance around, and pick out 
the best man, ask him up to drink, and 
a game generally followed. 

* 


Well, I asked him what, and says 
he, “If you’ve got the sand, you can 
get your money back. That fellow that 
robbed you has just come in from up 
country, and he’s in Jack Oliver’s sa- 
loon.” (That was another of these 
resorts, you know. Jack was a pretty 
nice sort of a fellow.) ‘“‘He’s been sit- 
ting up all night,” says Bob, “gambling 
and drinking, and he is as ugly as ever 
you saw in your life.” He asked me 
if I had the sand. 

I said we'd try it, anyhow. 

So we started out. Cherokee Bob 
said to be ready for trouble. “If you 
get after him he won’t give you any 
show in the world. It will be shoot at 
sight. Have you got any weapons?” 

I said, ““No, I haven’t got any.” 

“Well, never mind,” says he. “T’ll 
see you through.” 

We went in to Oliver’s. Jack was 
right behind the counter. “Hullo,” he 
said, “what the devil are you. here 
for?” 


We told him we were going to take 
this man. 

“Good God!” says he. “Do you 
know what you’re undertaking? He’s 
behind that door, gambling and drink- 
ing, with a big navy revolver on the 
table ready to his hand, and a knife 
in his boot, and he’s sworn that no- 
body shall take him alive. He’s been 
going on all night, and he is as ugly 
as he can be.” 

We said we guessed we'd try it, any- 
way. 

“Well,” says he, “if you’re going to 
try, that lets me out! Just wait a mo- 
ment,” says he, “till I get out of this.” 
And he shoves out his money drawer, 
and empties it out into his handker- 
chief, and jumps over the counter. 
“Now you can have the shebang to 
yourselves,” says he, and started for 
the door. 

“Now,” said Cherokee Bob, “‘let’s 
plan this before we run any risks. I 
know just where he is. He is sitting 
facing that door, with a large navy re- 
volver on the table. The other man 
has his back to the door. Beside him, 
two or three feet away, is a window. 
We step to the door together, you open 
it, and I draw a bead on him over 
your shoulder before he can grab his 
pistol. He won’t wait for any talk— 
he’ll grab for it when he hears the door 
epen. But I'll look out for him. Then 
you step right in and throw his revol- 
ver right out of the window, and don’t 
let him get his hands down to his 
knife.” 

“All right,” says I. I opened the 
door and he looked up; but Cherokee 
Bob had his bead drawn over my 
shoulder, and sings out to him in his 
quiet voice, “Don’t you move, or you’re 
a dead man.” 

I jumped at the table, you know, and 
caught his revolver and slashed it right 
through the window, and grabbed his 
arms as he reached down for his knife, 
and twisted them right up behind him. 
Bob walked straight forward, with his 
little gun right on him, and pulled a 
big silk handkerchief out of his pocket 
and we soon had him tied. The other 
man dropped right down on the floor, 
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out of range of fire, you know, as soon 
as he heard Cherokee Bob’s voice. O, 
my, the man did cuss us for all there 
was in it! But we handed him over 
to the sheriff. And I got my _ suit 
against him, and we killed two birds 
with one stone, you know, for the mili- 
tary authorities took him down to 
Vancouver, and he was tried as a de- 
serter and convicted. He’d sworn 
right up and down that he’d kill any- 
body that undertook to take him. My 
wife didn’t know anything about that 
for a long time. 

Well, of course, you know, that made 
Cherokee Bob one of the _ strongest 
friends I could find. 

Afterward, this Cherokee Bob—you 
see there was a man in town that was 
a carpenter. He made considerable 
money and spent it on his wife and 
children. He was nice sort of man, 
and very fond of his family; and he 
had a right to be, for the children 
were pretty, and his wife was one of 
the prettiest, nicest women you ever 
saw in your life. She was tall, and 
a blonde, with a big coil of blonde 
hair, and those pretty, refined features, 
you know—a regular handsome, re- 
fined woman. And you could see she 
had been brought up a lady, from her 
delicate ways. How she and Cherokee 
Bob ever could have got acquainted 
was the mystery; there was no way 
any one could imagine she would ever 
meet him, you know; but here one day 
they had disappeared together. Then 
the whole town knew. O, my! there 
was the biggest kind of excitement 
then; nobody had ever thought of 
such a thing, or that she was the sort 
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of a woman to run aw.y with a gam- 
bler, you know. 
* * 

Cherokee Bob comes out about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and makes his 
appearance on the street. There was 
considerable snow on the ground. He 
had a loaded sixshooter in each hand, 
and the first head he saw he went for 
it, like a Donnybrook fair. 

That shot was the signal. They 
rushed out—a man out of the door of 
every cabin—and the firing began. He 
fired back at the crowd. Now I can’t 
tell what damage was done to them: 
but they all started pumping lead into 
him. From every side, you know—the 
whole town against this one man. He 
stood there in the middle of the street, 
as cool and handsome as ever, and 
every head he saw he fired at it. He 
was filled full of lead, but he stood 
still and fired. By and by he fell, but 
he propped himself up on one elbow, 
and went on shooting. 

And all this time his blonde lady 
stood in the door of the saloon right 
by, looking at him. 

By and by he sang out to her that 
he’d fired his last shot. She turned 
round, and ran in and got him another 
loaded revolver, and came right out 
among the bullets, and knelt down by 
him and put the pistol into his hand, 
and held his hand to shoot again. I 
don’t know whether he got in that shot 
or not; he was about gone, and in a 
minute he was dead. 

They hustled her out of camp after 
that, and I never knew what became 
of her. But that was the end of Che- 
rokee Bob. 


Note.—The salient features taken from the manuscript of 
Joseph L. King on the organization of the Vigilance Committee 
of 1856 proved so voluminous for the length of the present ex- 
cellent article in this issue of Overland Monthly, page, 509, 
that the insistent necessity of space compelled the omission of 
numerous and important points in his unusually interesting nar- 
rative of that extraordinary event in the history of San Fran- 


cisco. 


Many episodes, especially the Judge Terry-Hopkins 


affair, and that of the hanging of Hetherington and Brace. 
Judge Terry was released because Hopkins, fortunately, did not 
die of his wound, and the executive committee refused to hang 
any one unless the victim of the attacking party died.—Editor. 
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ing Camp. It could not have 

been a fight, for in 1850 that 

was not novel enough to have 
called together the entire settlement. 
The ditches and claims were not only 
deserted, but “Tuttle’s grocery” had 
contributed its gamblers, who, it will 
be remembered, calmly continued their 
game the day that French Pete and 
Kanaka Joe shot each other to death 
over the bar in the front room. The 
whole camp was collected before a 
rude cabin on the outer edge of the 
clearing. Conversation was carried on 
in a low tone, but the name of a wo- 
man was frequently repeated. It wasa 
name familiar enough in the camp— 
“Cherokee Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the 
better. She was a coarse, and, it is 
to be feared, a very sinful woman. 
But at that time she was the only wo- 
man in Roaring Camp, and was just 
then lying in sore extremity, when she 
most needed the ministration of her 
own sex. Dissolute, abandoned and 
irreclaimable, she was yet suffering a 
martyrdom hard enough to bear even 
when veiled by sympathizing woman- 
hood, but now terrible in her loneli- 
ness. The primal curse had come to 
her in that original isolation which 
must have made the punishment of the 
first transgression so dreadful. It was, 
perhaps, part of the expiation of her 
sin that, at a moment when she most 
lacked her sex’s intuitive tenderness 
and care, she met only the half-con- 
temptuous faces of her masculine as- 
sociates. Yet a few of the spectators 
were, I think, touched by her suffer- 
ings. Sandy Tipton thought it was 
“rough on Sal,” and, in the contempla- 
tion of her condition, for a moment 
rose superior to the fact that he had 
an ace and two bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the sit- 
uation was novel. Deaths were by no 
means uncommon in Roaring Camp, 
but a birth was a new thing. People 


was commotion in Roar- 


The Luck of Roaring Camp 


By Bret Harte 


had been dismissed the camp effec- 
tively, finally and with no possibility 
of return, but this was the first time 
that anybody had been introduced ab 
initio. Hence the excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a 
prominent citizen known as “Ken- 
tuck,” addressing one of the loungers. 
“Go in there, and see what you kin do. 
You’ve had experience in them 
things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the 
selection. Stumpy, in other times, had 
been the putative head of two fami- 
lies; in fact, it was owing to some le- 
gal informalities in these proceedings 
that Roaring Camp—a city of refuge 
—was indebted to his company. The 
crowd approved the choice, and 
Stumpy was wise enough to bow to the 
majority. The door closed on the ex- 
tempore surgeon and midwife, and 
Roaring Camp sat down outside, 
smoked its pipe, and awaited the is- 
sue. 

The assemblage numbered about a 
hundred men. One or two of these 
were actual fugitives from justice, 
some were criminal, and all were reck- 
less. Physically, they exhibited no in- 
dication of their past lives and charac- 
ter. The greatest scamp had a Ra- 
phael face, with a profusion of blonde 
hair; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the 
melancholy air and intellectual ab- 
straction of a Hamlet; the coolest and 
most courageous man was_ scarcely 
over five feet in height, with a soft 
voice, and an embarrassed, timid man- 
ner. The term “roughs” applied to 
them was a distinction rather than a 
definition. Perhaps in the minor de- 
tails of fingers, toes, ears, etc., the 
camp may have been deficient, but 
these slight omissions did not detract 
from their aggregate force. The 
strongest man had but three fingers on 
his right hand; the best shot had but 
one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the 
men that were dispersed around the 
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cabin. The camp lay in a triangular 
valley, between two hills and a river. 
The only outlet was a steep trail over 
the summit of a hill that faced the 
cabin, now illuminated by the rising 
moon. The suffering woman might 
have seen it from the rude bunk 
whereon she lay—seen it winding like 
a silver thread until it was lost in the 
stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs add- 
ed sociability to the gathering. By 
degrees the naturality levity of Roar- 
ing Camp returned. Bets were freely 
and taken regarding the result. Three 
to five that “Sal would get through 
with it;” even, that the child would 
survive; side bets as to the sex and 
complexion of the coming stranger. In 
the midst of an excited discussion an 
exclamation came from those nearest 
the door, and the camp stopped to lis- 
ten. Above the swaying and moaning 
of the pines, the swift rush of the river 
and the crackling of the fire, rose a 
sharp, querulous cry—a cry unlike 
anything heard before in the camp. 
The pines stopped moaning, the river 
ceased to rush, and the fire to crackle. 
It seemed as if Nature had stopped to 
listen, too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one 
man! It was proposed to explode a 
barrel of gunpowder, but, in considera- 
tion of the situation of the mother, bet- 
ter counsels prevailed, and only a few 
revolvers were discharged; for, whe- 
ther owing to the rude surgery of the 
camp, or some other reason, Cherokee 
Sal was sinking fast. Within an hour 
she had climbed, as it were, that rug- 
ged road that led to the stars, and so 
passed out of Roaring Camp, its sin 
and shame forever. I do not think 
that the announcement disturbed them 
much, except in speculation as to the 
fate of the child. “Can he live now?” 
was asked of Stumpy. The answer 
was doubtful. The only other being 
of Cherokee Sal’s sex and maternal 
condition in the settlement was an ass. 
There was some conjecture as to fit- 
ness, but the experiment was tried. It 
was less problematical than the an- 
cient treatment of Romulus and Re- 


mus, and apparently as successful. 
When these details were completed, 
which exhausted another hour, the 
door was opened, and the anxious 
crowd of men who had already formed 
themselves into a queue, entered in 
single file. Beside the low bunk or 
shelf, on which the figure of the 
mother was starkly outlined below the 
blankets stood a pine table. On this 
a candle-box was placed, and within 
it, swathed in staring red flannel, lay 
the last arrival at Roaring Camp. Be- 
side the candle-box was placed a hat. 
Its use was soon indicated. “Gentle- 
men,” said Stumpy, with a singular 
mixture of authority and ex officio 
complacency—“Gentlemen will please 
pass in at the front door, round the 
table, and out at the back door. Them 
as wishes to contribute anything to- 
ward the orphan will find a hat 
handy.” The first man entered with 
his hat on; he uncovered, however, as 
he looked about him, and so, uncon- 
sciously, set an example to the next. 
In such communities good and bad ac- 
tions are catching. As the procession 
filed in, comments were audible—criti- 
cisms addressed, perhaps, rather to 
Stumpy, in the character of showman 
—‘Is that him?” “mighty small speci- 
men”; “hasn’t mor’n got the color”; 
“ain’t bigger nor a derringer.” The 
contributions were as characteristic: 
A silver tobacco-box; a doubloon; a 
navy revolver, silver mounted; a gold 
specimen; a very beautifully embroid- 
ered lady’s handkerchief (from Oak- 
hurst, the gambler) ; a diamond breast- 
pin; a diamond ring (suggested by the 
pin, with the remark from the giver 
that he “saw that pin and went two 
diamonds better’); a slung shot; a 
Bible (contributor not detected); a 
golden spur; a silver teaspoon (the 
initials, I regret to say, were not the 
giver’s); a pair of surgeon’s shears; a 
lancet; a Bank of England note for 
$25; and about $200 in loose gold and 
silver coin. During these proceedings 
Stumpy maintained a silence as im- 
passive as the dead on his left, a grav- 
ity as inscrutable as that of the newly 
born on his right. Only one incident 
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occurred to break the monotony of the 
curious procession. As Kentuck bent 
over the candle-box half-curiously, the 
child turned, and, in a spasm of pain, 
caught at his groping finger, and held 
ic fast for a moment. Kentuck looked 
foolish and embarrassed. Something 
like a blush tried to assert itself in his 
weather-beaten cheek. “The d——d 
little cuss!” he said, as he extricated 
his finger with perhaps more tender- 
ness and care than he might have been 
deemed capable of showing. He held 
that finger a little apart from its fel- 
lows as he went out, and examined it 
curiously. The examination provoked 
the same original remark in regard to 
the child. In fact, he seemed to en- 
joy repeating it. “He rastled with 
my finger,” he remarked to Tipton, 
holding up the member, “the d——d 
little cuss!” 

It was four o’clock before the camp 
sought repose. A light burnt in the 
cabin where the watchers sat, for 
Stumpy did not go to bed that night. 
Nor did Kentuck. He drank quite 
freely, and related with great gusto his 
experience, invariably ending with his 
characteristic condemnation of the 
new-comer. It seemed to relieve him 
of any unjust implication of sentiment, 
and Kentuck had the weaknesses of 
the nobler sex. When everybody else 
kad gone to bed, he walked down to 
the river, and whistled reflectingly. 
Then he walked up the gulch, past the 
cabin, still whistling with demonstra- 
tive unconcern. At a large redwood 
tree he paused, and then returned and 
knocked at the door. It was opened 
by Stumpy. “How goes it?” said 
Kentuck, looking past Stumpy toward 
the candle-box. “All serene,” replied 
Stumpy. “Anything up?” “Nothing.” 
There was a pause—an embarrassing 
one—Stumpy still holding the door. 
Then Kentuck had recourse to his fin- 
ger, which he held up to Stumpy. 
“Rastled with it,—the d——d little 
cuss,” he said, and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had 
such rude sepulture as Roaring Camp 
afforded. After her body had been 
committed to the hillside there was a 


formal meeting of the camp to discuss 
what should be done with her infant. 
A resolution to adopt it was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. But an animated dis- 
cussion in regard to the manner and 
feasibility of providing for its wants 
at once sprung up. It was remarkable 
that the argument partook of none of 
those fierrce personalities with which 
discussions were usually conducted at 
Roaring Camp. Tipton proposed that 
they should send the child to Red Dog 
—a distance of forty miles—where fe- 
male attention could be procured. But 
the unlucky suggestion met with fierce 
and unanimous opposition. It was evi- 
dent that no plan which entailed part- 
ing from their new acquisition would 
for a moment be entertained. “Be- 
sides,” said Tom Ryder, “them fellows 
at Red Dog would swap it, and ring 
in somebody else on us.” A disbelief 
in the honesty of other camps pre- 
vailed at Roaring Camp as in other 
places. 

The introduction of a female nurse 
in the camp also met with objection. 
It was argued that no decent woman 
could be prevailed to accept Roaring 
Camp as her home, and the speaker 
urged that “they didn’t want any more 
of the other kind.” This unkind allu- 
sion to the defunct mother, harsh as it 
may seem, was the first spasm of pro- 
priety—the first symptom of the 
camp’s regeneration. Stumpy ad- 
vanced nothing. Perhaps he felt a 
certain delicacy in interfering with the 
selection of a possible successor in 
office. But when questioned, he 
averred stoutly that he and “Jinny’”— 
the mammal before alluded to—could 
manage to rear the child. There was 
something original, independent and 
heroic about the plan that pleased the 
camp. Stumpy was retained. Cer- 
tain articles were sent for to Sacra- 
mento. “Mind,” said the treasurer, as 
he pressed a bag of gold-dust into the 
expressman’s hand, “the best that can 
be got—lace, you know, and filigree 
work and frills—d m the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. 
Perhaps the invigorating climate of 
the mountain camp was compensation 
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for material deficiencies. Nature took 
the foundling to her broader breast. In 
that rare atmosphere of the Sierra foot 
hills—that air pungent with balsamic 
odor, that ethereal cordial at once 
bracing and exhilarating—he may 
have found food and nourishment, or 
a subtle chemistry that transmuted 
asses’ milk to lime and phosphorus. 
Stumpy inclined to the belief that it 
was the latter and good nursing. “Me 
and that ass,” he would say, “has 
been father and mother to him! Don’t 
you,” he would add, apostrophizing 
the helpless bundle before him, “never 
go back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old the 
necessity of giving him a name be- 
came apparent. He had generally 
been known as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s 
boy,” “the Cayote” (an allusion to his 
vocal powers), and even by Kentuck’s 
endearing diminutive of “the d——d 
little cuss.” But these were felt to 
be vague and unsatisfactory, and were 
at last dismissed under another influ- 
ence. Gamblers and adventurers are 
generally superstitious, and Oakhurst 
one day declared that the baby had 
brought “the luck” to Roaring Camp. 
It was certain that of late they had 
been successful. “Luck” was the name 
agreed upon, with the prefix of Tommy 
for greater convenience. No allusion 
was made to the mother and the father 
was unknown. “It’s better,” said the 
philosophical Oakhurst, “to take a 
fresh deal all round. Call him Luck, 
and start him fair.” A day was ac- 
cordingly set apart for the christening. 
What was meant by this ceremony 
the reader may imagine, who has al- 
ready gathered some idea of the reck- 
less irreverence of Roaring Camp. 
The master of ceremonies was one 
“Boston,” a noted wag, and the occa- 
sion seemed to promise the greatest 
facetiousness. This ingenious satirist 
had spent two days in preparing a 
burlesque of the church service, with 
pointed local allusions. The choir was 
properly trained, and Sandy Tipton 
was to stand godfather. But after the 
procession had marched to the grove 
with music and banners, and the child 
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had been deposited before a mock al- 
tar, Stumpy stepped before the ex- 
pectant crowd. “It ain’t my style to 
spoil fun, boys,” said the little man, 
stoutly, eyeing the faces around him, 
“but it strikes me that this thing ain’t 
exactly on the squar. It’s playing it 
pretty low down on this yer baby to 
ring in fun on him that he ain’t going 
to understand. And ef there’s going 
to be any godfathers round, I’d like 
to see who’s got any better rights than 
me.” A silence followed Stumpy’s 
speech. To the credit of all humor- 
ists be it said, that the first man to 
acknowledge its justice was the satir- 
ist, thus stopped of his fun. “But,” 
said Stumpy, quickly, following up his 
advantage “we’re here for a christen- 
ing, and we'll have it. I proclaim you 
Thomas Luck, according to the laws 
of the United States and the State of 
California, so help me God.” It was 
the first time that the name of the 
Deity had been uttered otherwise than 
profanely in the camp. The form of 
christening was perhaps even more 
ludicrous than the satirist had con- 
ceived; but, strangely enough, nobody 
saw it and nobody laughed. “Tommy” 
was christened as seriously as he 
would have been under a Christian 
roof, and cried and was comforted in 
as orthodox fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration be- 
gan in Roaring Camp. Almost imper- 
ceptibly a change came over the set- 
tlement. The cabin assigned to 
“Tommy Luck”—or “The Luck,” as 
he was more frequently called—first 
showed signs of improvement. It was 
kept scrupulously clean and white- 
washed. Then it was boarded, clothed 
and papered. The rosewood cradle— 
packed eighty miles by mule—had, in 
Stumpy’s way of putting it, “sorter 
killed the rest of the furniture.” So 
the rehabilitation of the cabin became 
a necessity. The men who were in 
the habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s 
to see “how The Luck got on” seemed 
to appreciate the change, and, in self- 
defense, the rival establishment of 
“Tuttle’s Grocery” bestirred itself and 
imported a carpet and mirrors. The 
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reflection of the latter on the appear- 
ance of Roaring Camp tended to pro- 
duce stricter habits of personal cleanli- 
ness. Again, Stumpy imposed a kind 
of quarantine upon those who aspired 
to the honor and privilege of holding 
“The Luck.” It was a cruel mortifica- 
tion to Kentuck—who, in the careless- 
ness of a large nature and the habits 
of frontier life, had begun to regard 
all garments as a second cuticle, which 
like a snake’s only sloughed off 
through decay—to be debarred this 
privilege from certain prudential rea- 
sons. Yet such was the subtle influ- 
ence of innovation that he thereafter 
appeared regularly every afternoon in 
a clean shirt, and face still shining 
from his ablutions. Nor were moral 
and social sanitary laws neglected. 
‘““‘Tommy,” who was supposed to spend 
his whole existence in a persistent at- 
tempt to repose, must not be disturbed 
by noise. The shouting and yelling 
which had gained the camp its infelici- 
tous title were not permitted within 
hearing distance of Stumpy’s. The 
men conversed in whispers or smoked 
with Indian gravity. Profanity was 
tacitly given up in these sacred pre- 
cincts, and throughout the camp a 
popular form of expletive known as 
“D—n the luck!” and “Curse the 
luck!” was abandoned, as having a 
new personal bearing. Vocal music 
was not interdicted, being supposed to 
have a soothing, tranquilizing quality, 
and one song, sung by “Man-o’-War 
Jack,” an English sailor from her Ma- 
jesty’s Australian colonies, was quite 
popular as a lullaby. It was a lugu- 
brious recital of the exploits of “the 
Arethusa, Seventy-four,” in a muffled 
minor, ending with a prolonged dying 
fall at the burden of each verse, “On 
b-o-o-o-ard of the Arethusa.” It was 
a fine sight to see Jack holding The 
Luck, rocking from side to side as if 
with the motion of a ship, and croon- 
ing forth this naval ditty. - Either 
through the peculiar rocking of Jack, 
or the length of his song—it contained 


ninety stanzas, and was continued with . 


conscientious deliberation to the bitter 
end—the lullaby generally had the de- 
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sired effect. At such times the men 
would lie at full length under the trees 
in the soft summer twilight, smoking 
their pipes and drinking in the melo- 
dious utterances. An indistinct idea 
that this was pastoral happiness per- 
vaded the camp. “This ’ere kind 0’ 
think,” said the Cockney Simmons, 
meditatively reclining on his elbow, 
“is ’evingly.” It reminded him of 
Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck 
was usually carried to the gulch, from 
whence the golden store of Roaring 
Camp was taken. There, on a blanket 
spread over pine-boughs, he would lie 
while the men were working in the 
ditches below. Latterly, there was a 
rude attempt to decorate this bower 
with flowers and _ sweet-smelling 
shrubs, and generally some one would 
bring him a cluster of wild honey- 
suckles, azaleas, or the painted blos- 
soms of Las Mariposas. The men 
had suddenly awakened to the fact 
that there were beauty and signifi- 
cance in these trifles, which they had 
so long trodden carelessly beneath 
their feet. A flake of glittering mica, 
a fragment of variegated quartz, a 
bright pebble from the bed of the creek 
became beautiful to eyes thus cleared 
and strengthened, and were invaria- 
bly put aside for “The Luck.” It was 
wonderful how many treasures the 
woods and hillsides yielded that 
“would do for Tommy.” Surrounded 
by playthings such as never child out 
of fairyland had before, it is to be 
hoped that Tommy was content. He 
appeared to be securely happy, albeit 
there was an infantile gravity about 
him, a contemplative light in his round 
gray eyes, that sometimes worried 
Stumpy. He was always tractable and 
quiet, and it is recorded that once, 
having crept beyond his “corral”—a 
hedge of tessellated pine boughs, 
which surrounded his bed—he dropped 
over the bank on his head in the soft 
earth, and remained with his mottled 
legs in the air in that position for at 
least five minutes with unflinching 
gravity. He was extricated without 
a murmur. I hesitate to record the 
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many other instances of his sagacity, 
which rest, unfortunately, upon the 
statements of prejudiced friends. 
Some of them were not without a tinge 
of superstition. “I crep’ up the bank 
just now,” said Kentuck, “and dern 
my skin if he wasn’t a-talking to a jay- 
bird as was a-sittin’ on his lap. There 
they was, just as free and sociable as 
anything you please, a-jawin’ at each 
other just like two cherry-bums.” 
Howbeit, whether creeping over the 
pine boughs or lying lazily on his 
back blinking at the leaves above him, 
to him the birds sang, the squirrels 
chattered, and the flowers bloomed. 
Nature was his nurse and playfellow. 
For him she would let slip between the 
leaves golden shafts of sunlight that 
fell just within his grasp; she would 
send wandering breezes to visit him 
with the balm of bay and resinous 
gums; to him the tall redwoods nodded 
familiarly and sleepily, the bumble- 
bees buzzed, and the rooks cawed a 
slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of 
Roaring Camp. They were “flush 
times”—and the Luck was with them. 
The claim had yielded enormously. 
The camp was jealous of its privileges 
and looked suspiciously on strangers. 
No encouragement was given to immi- 
gration, and to make their seclusion 
more perfect, the land on either side 
of the mountain wall that surrounded 
the camp they duly preempted. This, 
and a reputation for singular pro- 
ficiency with the revolver, kept the re- 
serve of Roaring Camp inviolate. The 
expressman—their only connecting 
link with the surrounding world— 
sometimes told wonderful stories of 
the camp. He would say: “They’ve a 
street up there in ‘Roaring’ that would 
lay over any street in Red Dog. 
They’ve got vines and flowers round 
their houses, and they wash them- 
selves twice a day. But they're 
mighty rough on strangers, and they 
worship an Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp 
came a desire for further improve- 
ment. It was proposed to build a ho- 
tel in the following spring, and to in- 


vite one or two decent families to re- 
side there for the sake of “The Luck” 
—who might perhaps profit by female 
companionship. The sacrifice that 
this concession to the sex cost these 
men, who were fiercely sceptical in 
regard to its general virtue and use- 
tulness, can only be accounted for by 
their affection for Tommy. A few 
still held out. But the resolve could 
not be carried into effect for three 
months, and the minority meekly 
yielded in the hope that something 
might turn up to prevent it. And it 
did. 

The winter of 1851 will long be re- 
membered in the foothills. The snow 
lay deep on the Sierras, and every 
mountain creek became a river, and 
every river a lake. Each gorge and 
gulch was transformed into a tumul- 
tuous watercourse that descended the 
hillsides, tearing down giant trees and 
scattering its drift and debris along 
the plain. Red Dog had been twice 
under water, and Roaring Camp had 
been forewarned. “Water put . the 
gold into them gulches,” said Stumpy. 
“It’s been here once and will be here 
again!” And that night tne North 
Fork suddenly leaped over its banks 
and swept up the triangular valley of 
Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing waters, 
crushing trees, and crackling timber, 
and the darkness which seemed to 
flow with the water and blot out the 
fair valley, but little could be done to 
collect the scattered camp. When the 
morning broke, the cabin of Stumpy 
nearest the river bank was gone. 
Higher up the gulch they found the 
body of its unlucky owner; but the 
pride, the hope, the joy, the Luck, of 
Roaring Camp had disappeared. They 
were returning with sad hearts, when 
a shout from the bank recalled them. 

It was a relief-boat from down the 
river. They had picked up, they said, 
a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, 
about two miles below. Did anybody 
know them, and did they belong here ? 

It needed but a glance to show them 
Kentuck lying there, cruelly crushed 
ard bruised, but still holding the Luck 
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of Roaring Camp in his arms. As they 
bent over the strangely assorted pair, 
they saw that the child was cold and 
pulseless. “He is dead,” said one. 
Kentuck opened his eyes. “Dead?” 
he repeated feebly. “Yes, my man, 
and you are dying too.” A smile lit 
the eyes of the expiring Kentuck. “Dy- 
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ing,” he repeated, “he’s a taking me 
with him—tell the boys I’ve got the 
Luck with me now;” and the strong 
man, clinging to the frail babe as a 
drowning man is said to cling to a 
straw, drifting away into the shadowy 
river that flows forever to the unknown 
sea. 


DICKENS 


IN CAMP 


By Bret Harte 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 


The river sang below; 


The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 


Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 
Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 


To hear the tale anew. 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherin the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy,—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all,— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp with “Nell” on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp and wasted all its fire; 
And he who wrought that spell P 

Ah! towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp, but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vine’s incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 

And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreathes entwine, 

Deem it not al! a too presumptuous folly 


This spray of Western pine! 


July, 1870. 
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The Story of the Overland Monthly 


By Harold Just 


founded, July, 1868, by Bret 

Harte and Anton Roman, at 

that time the leading publisher 

in the West. Bret Harte, then a young 
man of eighteen years, had come to 
California in 1853; he remained until 
1871. In the interim he served as a 
school teacher, stage messenger, 
printer and editor. His first news- 
paper work was on a Humboldt pub- 
lication. From there he drifted to 
San Francisco, and rapidly developed 
bis versatility and character of work. 
Associated with him in the editorial 
work of Overland Monthly were Chas. 
Warren Stoddard and Noah Brooks, 
their chief assistant being Ina Cool- 
brith, later recognized as one of Cali- 
fornia’s leading poets. Harte made it 
a practice to attract all the best writ- 
ers in the West into the new monthly. 
Mark Twain was then a special con- 
tributor. Launched under such prom- 
ising auspices, success was immedi- 
ate locally. Very shortly the East was 
captured with the original and divert- 
ing stories of the wonderful and extra- 
ordinary life of the mining camps. Un- 
der Bret Harte’s original and fertile 
mind the magazine introduced a new 
literary field to the world. The found- 
ing of Overland Monthly forty-nine 
years ago opened a distinctively new 
and original literary life in the West, 
and this life has been continued to be 
reflected in the pages of the magazine. 
In the first issue was published “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” which was 
received with extraordinary favor in 
the East, and was accepted as intro- 
ducing a new and original field in 
American literature. Two years later 
Harte wrote “The Heathen Chinee,” 
verse on a catchy theme of that period 
which extended his popularity. In 
that period he touched most of the 
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high points in his literary flight, and 
his stories and verse continued to in- 
troduce Overland Monthly throughout 
this country and into England. So 
popular did he become in Great Brit- 
ain that inducements were made him 
to reside there. He settled there in 
1871, and died there. 

Mark Twain, the while, was also 
beginning those famous unique stories 
which later carried him to a high place 
in American literature, especially as 
a humorist. 

The famous “Jumping Frog of Cal- 
averas,” a story that set the world 
a-laughing and was translated into 
several foreign languages, was one of 
Twain’s early contributions to Over- 
land Monthly. 

The list of names of contributors 
that have won fame in the pages of 
Overland Monthly comprehends prac- 
tically all the noted writers of the 
West from Bret Harte down to Jack 
London. The magazine won its fame 
of long standing through the constant 
stream of new writers that developed 
so promisingly in the new life and 
stimulating surroundings of California 
and the Great West. They contrib- 
uted the best of their productions to 


‘the magazine, and thereby kept its 


name in the forefront as a publication 
of distinction in its special field. 

To the distinguished names already 
mentioned may be added such promi- 
nent writers as Frank Norris, cut off 
at almost the moment fame crowned 
him; Henry George, who published 
his earliest pleas on single tax in 
Overland Monthly; Charles Warren 
Stoddard, who lent his ardént aid in 
the editorial development of the 
magazine; John Muir, the nature lover 
and natural writer; Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, for years an associate editor on 
Overland, and later president of the 
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Carnegie Institute, and Noah Brooks, 
whose stories for boys are still as 
fresh and famous as ever. 

Among the later writers are Wallace 
Irwin, whose stories and _ sprightly 
verse now attract in Eastern maga- 
zines; James F. J. Archibald, who has 
won an international reputation in a 
number of recent wars as a war corre- 
spondent; Rounseville Wildman, for 
five years editor of Overland, and later 
Consul to China, and who lost his life 
cn the ill-fated steamer Rio Janeiro off 
the Golden Gate. 

Perhaps no magazine in the country 
can furnish such a remarkable roll of 
editors who attained distinction. Cer- 
tainly none outside of New York. Its 
list of old competing magazines of the 
early ’70’s have long since passed 
away, and of the later ones only two 
now survive on the Pacific Coast. 
Long life and prestige has made Over- 
land a part of the great West which 
it reflects so accurately in its pages. 
Behind it are the traditions, the spirit 
of the compelling magic in the names 
California, the great West. 

Ahead beckons the realm of new op- 
portunities, in the awakening com- 
mercial empire that is stretching its 
great pinions westward to the Golden 
Gate. A new era is dawning on the 
Pacific Coast, and this new era will be 
reflected in Overland just as the era 
of gold mining and the argonauts was 
reflected in the pioneer Overland un- 
der the Bret Harte regime. 

The aim of the present management 
is to perpetuate Overland traditions 
and to meet the sunrise of new people 
in the West with all the ardor and con- 
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vincing appeal that have made the 
Overland Monthly the foreword of its 
class. | 

On these lines of endeavor Overland 
has continued to hold its large circu- 
lation in the Eastern field, an inheri- 
tance from the days of Bret Harte. 
The same is true to a less degree in 
Europe, the Antipodes and the coast 
of Africa. The magazine’s prospects 
to-day are as bright and encouraging 
as ever, and for this the management 
heartily thanks its many and staunch 
subscribers. 

Among the many famous contribu- 
tors of Overland Monthly and others 
who became famous through their 
contributions to its pages are: Mark 
Twain, Charles Warren Stoddard, Bret 
Harte, Noah Brooks, Jack London, 
Ina Coolbrith, Henry George, Austin 
Lewis, Frank Norris, David Starr 
Jordan, Will S. Green, John R. Know- 
land, Theodore H. Hittell, John Vance 
Cheney, Charles Howard Shinn, Char- 
Ictte Perkins Stetson Gilman, Charles 
Frederick Holder, Ella Wentworth 
Higginson, Horace A. Vachell, Mrs. 
Batterman Lindsay, Edward Robeson 
Taylor, Edwin Markham, Joaquin 
Miller, Pierre N. Beringer, John Muir, 
Irving Scott, John Bidwell, Wallace 
Irwin, Rounceville Wildman, L. May- 
nard Dixon, James Phelan, Mrs. Jack 
London, George Wharton James, Juliet 
Wilbur Tompkins, Mollie Elliott Se- 
wall, Poultney Bigelow, John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, Arthur McEwen, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Grace Hudson, Rob- 
ert Lee Dunn, Henry Meade Bland, 
Helen Fitzgerald Sanders and Frank 
G. Carpenter. 
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“The Elephant,” a formation of solid lava. 


Uncle Sams Latest Playgrounds 


The Hawaiian National Park 


MAGINE a pit half a mile deep 
dug in the top of a mountain 10,- 
000 feet high, and into which the 
entire Island of Manhattan could 

be placed, and you will have some 
conception of the crater of Halea- 
kala, the largest extinct volcano in the 
world, situated on the Island of Maui, 
the second in area of the Hawaiian 
group. 

This is only one of the extraordinary 
features of Uncle Sam’s 75,000 acre 
playground, the Hawaiian National 
Park, which came into being by virtue 
of an act of Congress passed this year. 
The Park, furthermore, is unusual in 
that it is situated on two islands—54,- 
145 acres being on Hawaii, the largest 
island, and 21,150 on Maui. 

The reservation on the Island of 


Hawaii contains the famous Kilauea, 
which is the largest continuously ac- 
tive volcano in existence. To visit 
Kilauea, which is naturally the first 
objective point in the Hawaiian divi- 
sion of the park, you take the steam- 
ship “Great Northern” from San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles, to Hilo, the sec- 
ond city and seaport in the Territory, 
thence by automobile 31 miles over 
an excellent road of easy grade. This 
road is of great beauty and passes 
through numerous sugar plantations 
and wonderful forests of giant tree 
ferns. The first part of the trip is 
purely tropical and full of strange de- 
lights to allure the traveler from 
more prosaic lands. There is prob- 
ably no more astounding change of 
scenery to be found anywhere than the 
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Rope formation in pahoehoi flow on Mauna Loa. 


view when the road emerges from the 
forest at the very brink of the crater; 
and it ranks with the celebrated Corni- 
chi road running out of Monte Carlo, 
as one of the world’s great scenic 
highways. 

This part of the reservation em- 
braces groves of sandalwood, now 
nearly extinct in the Pacific; magnifi- 
cent forests of koa, or Hawaiian ma- 
hogany—trees with trunks over twenty 
teet in circumference; forests of tree 
ferns up to forty feet in height, and 
with leaves over twenty feet long; 
tropical jungles with scores of varie- 
ties of the most exquisite and delicate 
ferns and mosses, many of them in- 
digenous only to this locality. There 
are rolling grassy meadows, dotted 
with weird tropical flora, giving a true 
park-like effect. Much of this flora is 
oi priceless botanical value, and only 
found here. In addition to Kilauea, 
4,000 feet, there is Mauna Loa, 13,- 
675 feet, with its great summit crater 
ot Mokuaweowo, the second highest 
peak in the Pacific, being only sur- 
passed by its sister mountain of Mauna 
Kea, 13,825 feet. Besides the two ac- 
tive volcanos, pit craters with walls 
rising sheer for 1,500 feet, there are 
innumerable cones, wells, sinks, lava 


tubes, fissures and other volcanic 
structures of every possible variety in 
color, form and detail—a_ veritable 
world in the making. , 
Kilauea, (“shooting with a_ great 
noise”,) being the most noted and 
spectacular of the volcanos, deserves 
first mention. It is on the lower slope 
of Mauna Kea, about 4,000 feet above 
sea level, and encloses an area of 
2,600 acres of solidified lava six hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the 
mountain side, is nearly eight miles in 
circumference and is one of the great- 
est natural wonders of the world. In 
the center of this sunken sea is a pit 
nearly 1,000 feet in diameter, known 
as Halemaumau, or “House of Ever- 
lasting Fire.” Inside of this pit with 
a noise like the roaring of the sea, 
waves of white hot lava ceaselessly 
lash themselves against the confining 
walls, and in periods of particular ac- 
tivity fountains of liquid metal send 
their fiery spray high in the air with 
a hissing of gases, demoniac rum- 
blings, and blue flames leaping through 
the crevasses, making a never-to-be- 
forgotten pyrotechnical display on a 
cosmic scale. It is customary for tour- 
ists to place a post card held by a 
forked stick in one of the fissures and 
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“Red Crater,’ Mauna Loa. 


withdraw is scorched by the heat from 
this devil’s cauldron. The pit is 
reached by an automobile road, all un- 
safe points being marked by sign- 
posts erected by the Hawaiian Pub- 
licity Commission. 

A line of thirteen spectacular pit 
craters extends southeast from the 
Kilauea volcano for ten miles, and is 
included within the boundaries of the 
National Park. These craters show 
every variety of form and size, from a 
vent of only a few yards across and 
250 feet deep to the mighty pit of Ma- 
kaopuhi, “the eye of the eel”, which is 
1,800 feet deep and has a marvelous 
double floor. There are walks and 
horseback rides through magnificent 
forests or barren deserts, with weird 
lava forms built up into pinnacles, fes- 
tcons and rifts with bottomless 
chasms. 

Of Mauna Loa (Mauna—mountain) 
a tract of 17,920 acres is set aside for 
the park, and the boundary on the 
north lies well outside the great rift- 
zone with its countless craters and 
spectacular lava flows. There is an 
excellent trail to the summit, 13,675 
feet above the sea, with a rest house 
at the 10,000 foot elevation, and which 
contains furniture, cooking utensils 
and every household convenience for 
travelers. Another rest house is to be 
erected on the summit, which will en- 
able the visitor to prolong his stay in- 
definitely. The trail to the mountain 
top starts from the Volcano House at 
Kilauea, and runs for some miles 
through a koa and fern forest, and 
then across open grassy lands which 
form part of the Shipman cattle ranch. 


The vegetation changes here to a low 
scrub, where wild goats bound and 
abound, and thence over prehistoric 
lava flows where the real business of 
climbing commences. The trail is 
broad and well beaten down, and is 
guide-posted all the way. The rest 
house at 10,000 feet is 18 miles by 
trail from the starting point, and is 
built on the side of a mammoth red 
cinder cone. Plenty of water is pro- 
vided here for man and beast. At this 
point the horses are left behind, and 
the remainder of the journey, some 
nine miles, is made on foot, over a 
rather rough going, but the sights en 
route defy description. The summit 
is a plateau whose dimensions are 19,- 
000 feet long by 9,000 feet in width 
and 800 in depth. 

Visitors may make all arrangements 
with the hotel management for the as- 
cent; and heavy clothes, thick blan- 
kets and shelter tents should be taken. 
The trip to the lower rest house, being 
made on horseback, involves no dis- 
comfort—except perhaps to the horse, 
but the journey on foot should not be 
undertaken for the rest of the way un- 
less bellows and pumping apparatus 
are in good working order. At 10,000 
feet breathing does not come easy to 
those accustomed to sea-level. The 
cost per person for the round trip from 
the Volcano House to the summit is 
about $50. 

The Mauj tract comprises the ex- 
tinct crater of the Haleakala (“House 
of the Sun”) volcano and the ap- 
proaches. The mountain itself is 10,- 
032 feet, and the crater is the largest 
of any kind in the world, and is natu- 
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rally an object of chief interest to tour- 
ist and scientist. Its dimensions are: 
Area, 6,400 acres, or ten square miles; 
circumference twenty miles; extreme 
length seven and a half miles by three 
and one-third in width, with side walls 
of half a mile in sheer depth. Cinder 
cones on the floor and side walls of 
this crater, which appear like anthills, 
are really 700 and 800 feet in height; 
and here is found the famous Sword 
plant, which only grows elsewhere on 
the slopes of Mauna Kea and in the 
Himalayas of India. The summit of 
the mountain is well above the usual 
cloud belt, and from this vantage point 
the entire island spreads out before 
the observer in a vast multi-colored 
map; while all the islands of the group 
except Kaui and Niihau, may be seen 
in clear weather. The great snow- 
capped peaks of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea loom up in the south, as 
though a scant dozen miles away, yet 
the actual distance is over one hun- 
dred. A trip to the edge of the crater 
is usually made in the evening, or by 
moonlight, in order to see the sun rise 
from the ocean. This sight is unsur- 
passed by any of the kind in the 
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world. A concrete rest house has been 
erected on the crater’s rim. Haleakala 
is reached from Honolulu or Hilo by 
the Inter-Island Co.’s steamer, bi- 
weekly, the trip costing $55 for a sin- 
gle person with a proportional reduc- 
tion for two or more. This includes 
horses, guides, automobile and all ex- 
penses from Honolulu or Hilo and re- 
turn. 

There are two excellent hotels al- 
ready within the park area and others 
are contemplated. The Hawaiian Pub- 
licity Commission is now opening new 
trails wherever practicable, but it is 
expected that the National Bureau will 
presently take the matter in hand. 

America’s latest playground is by 
far the most remarkable in the world, 
for besides the usual features, it con- 
tains the greatest living volcano dis- 
trict to be found anywhere. The cli- 
mate of Kilauea is well nigh perfect, 
and it is a health resort for the rest of 
the islands. Hotel expenses and auto 
rates are fairly reasonable, and by the 
service now given by the Great North- 
ern Pacific S. S. Co., the new park is 
within four and a half days from the 
Californian coast. 
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Arms of St. Francis of Assisi. From cover of 


Old San Francisco 


ing this month, namely, com- 

memorating historic San Fran- 

cisco in words and in pictures, 
is to be accomplished in an enduring 
fashion in a book entitled “Old San 
Francisco,” written by Michael Wil- 
liams, which is to be published early 
in 1917 by Hill Tolerton, from his 
Print Rooms in Sutter street. Not only 
is Mr. Tolerton to be the publisher of 
this work, he also is responsible for 
its artistic features, which will be most 
notable, as the volumes will contain 
some five hundred reproductions of old 
photographs, maps, drawings, litho- 
graphs, etchings and paintings of the 
city by the Golden Gate. And Mr. 
Tolerton will contribute a prefatory es- 
say dealing with these pictures. 

It is not the intention of author or 
publisher, so they assure the public, 
to attempt a rivalry with the existing 
histories of the city. They will not 
put forth the book as a formal his- 
tory, although the most painstaking 
efforts are being made to assure its 
historical accuracy. Such eminent au- 
thorities as Father Zephyrin Engel- 
hardt, Robert Cowan, Boutwell Dunlap, 


"| ise which this magazine is do- 


Charles B. Turrill and others are ac- 
tively assisting Mr. Williams in veri- 
fying historical allusions, names and 
dates. What the writer is attempting 
is to paint a verbal panorama of the 
most dramatic, adventurous and ro- 
mantic city in America; to write, as it 
were, a fact-novel with the city as the 
leading character—or, perhaps, it 
might be more correct to term the work 
a biography of the complex, cosmo- 
politan, fascinating metropolis of the 
West. Although not a San Franciscan 
by birth, the author has lived for many 
years in the city of his choice, and has 
been intimately connected as a jour- 
nalist and fiction writer with manifold 
phases of its life. For several years 
past he has been actively engaged in 
preparatory studies for his present 
task and he has written a large num- 
ber of studies and stories of San Fran- 
cisco events and characters. 

The book will deal very fully with 
the Spanish period from the founding 
of Mission Dolores and the Presidio 
by the Franciscan padres and the 
Spanish Government in 1776, until the 
finding of gold—from the gold rush, 
through the mining camp fever and the 
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days of the Vigilantes, to the saving 
of California for the Union in the war 
of 1863—and from the close of the 
war period down through the wonder- 
ful and always adventurous era of 
commercial growth until the tragic 
year of 1906; such are the three great 
phases of the story of Old San Fran- 
cisco as treated by the author. 

This history is so dyed in the colors 
of romance, and the stirring events 
connected with the building and the 
many rebuildings of the city by the 
Golden Gate are so keenly and im- 
portantly interesting that a book of 
this character should not fail to be of 
real and enduring value. Yet the 
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Mr. Tolerton was actively and fruit- 
fully assisted in his search for char- 
acteristic pictorial matter by several 
ladies and gentlemen who own rare 
prints and paintings or maps, illus- 
trated manuscripts and similar mater- 
ial; these private collectors most gen- 
erously placed their choicest pictures 
at his disposal for reproduction in this 
work. The color plates will be faith- 
ful replicas of the rarest of these lith- 
ographs and paintings, and can be se- 
cured only by the subscription to the 
limited edition of “Old San Fran- 
cisco”, which will also contain in each 
of the two volumes an original etching 
by one of the foremost American 


Hill Tolerton 


work will not confine itself to the ro- 
mantic and dramatic aspects of San 
Francisco, but will also deal solidly 
and thoroughly with the institutions 
which have become the bone and fibre 
of the metropolis of the West; and 
naturally much will be said of the 
men and women who have made these 
institutions possible. In fine, to 
Michael Williams, San Francisco is a 
living, personal entity—not a mere 
huddle of men and buildings—and his 
book will be as full of interest as a 
good novel. 


Michael Williams 


etchers. There will be included among 
the illustrations a few portraits chosen 
because of their exceptional historical 
interest, these being the only portraits 
which the book will contain. There 
will also be reproductions in color of 
a number of the best historical paint- 
ings, dealing with old San Francisco, 
by San Francisco artists. The three 
hundred and sixty—or more—half- 
tones are, like the color-plates, being 
made in San Francisco. A large number 
of these illustrations are taken from 
very rare originals; some of them in- 
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deed will be found reproduded nowhere 
else than in this work, while each and 
every one has been most carefully se- 
lected from among more than ten 
thousand pictures which were exam- 
ined with a view to the illustration of 
this book. 

The wonderful private collection of 
lithographs, maps and photographs 
made during the last forty years by 
Mr. Charles B. Turrill was placed ex- 
clusively at the publisher’s disposal. 

In the full sense of the words, this 
book will be a product of San Fran- 
cisco. All the work connected with it 
is being done in this city. 

John Henry Nash, of San Francisco, 

who is so well known for the making 
of fine books, has planned and will 
carry out the typography and bind- 
ing. 
The title-page and the head-bands 
will be in wood-cut style, drawn by 
Ray F. Coyle, after old Spanish mo- 
tifs. 

Boutwell Dunlap, recognized as one 
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of the most competent authorities in 
the country, will contribute the spe- 
cial biography of works relating to 
San Francisco, which will be printed 
as an appendix. This bibliography 
will not aim to be exhaustive, but 
rather it will be the list of what is 
really worth while. 

Maynard Dixon will contribute a 

number of vigorous sketches of Old 
San Francisco characters and odd 
types. 
In addition to his activities as a pub- 
lisher Mr. Tolerton is known as a col- 
lector of old, rare and modern prints, 
etchings, bronzes and paintings. In 
fact, “The Print Rooms” of Hill Toler- 
ton have attained an aesthetic and cul- 
tural significance unequaled in San 
Francisco. At the time that this mag- 
azine appears he will have an exhibit 
of paintings by old Spanish masters, 
including many by Francisco Goya, 
and no one who is interested in the 
finer things of life should miss the op- 
portunity of seeing this collection. 
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The Jury System 


By James E. Fenton 


“The great value of the trial by jury certainly consists in its fairness 
and impartiality. Those who most prize the institution prize it because it 
furnishes a tribunal which may be expected to be uninfluenced by an undue 
bias of the mind. I have always conceived and still conceive an impartial 
jury as required by the common law and as secured by the Constitution, 
must be composed of men who will fairly hear the testimony which may be 
offered to them, and bring in their verdict according to that testimony and 
according to the law arising on it.” (Chief Justice Marshall.) 


the trial by jury which should de- 

mand the earnest consideration of 

all thoughtful citizens. What the 
public are most interested in is the 
practical operation of the jury system. 
Much has been said 
and volumes have 
been written by 
jurists and lawyers 
extolling this great 
“palladium of lib- 
erty,” the right of 
trial by jury. State 
Constitutions pro- 
vide that “the 
right of trial by 
jury shall be se- 
cured to all, and re- 
main inviolate;” 
but what of this 
boasted bulwark of 


|: IS NOT the origin and history of 


liberty ? 
Does this institu- 
tion, highly 


prized, and safe- 
guarded by Con- 
stitutional provis- 
ions, in its practical 
operation, measure 
up to the encom- 
iums so lavishly 
bestowed upon it? 

Does the right of 
trial by jury pre- 
serve to the highest 
degree possible personal liberties and 
property rights? 

A proper solution of these questions 
depends upon the practical operation 
of the jury system and not upon Uto- 
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pian or theoretical lines. A trial by 
jury is one thing, but a trial by a fair 
and impartial jury is entirely a differ- 
ent thing, and the end to be desired. 
Whether a jury trial is of any benefit 
Gepends largely and almost entirely 
upon the mode of 
selection and man- 
ner of impanel- 
ment. In many 
States a jury list of 
several hundred 
residents of the 
county is prepared 
by the Board of 
County Commis- 
sioners, or Board of 
Supervisors, while 
in others the list is 
made up by “Jury 
Commissioners” 
usually appointed 
by Judges of the 
Superior Court or 
other court of rec- 
ord; while in still 
other States, as in 
California, for in- 
stance, it is the 
duty of the Super- 
ior Court in each of 
the counties to 
make an order de- 
signating the esti- 
mated number of 
grand and petit 
jurors that will, in the opinion of the 
court, be required for the transaction 
of the business of the court and the 
trial of causes therein during the en- 
suing year; and immediately there- 


after the court selects and lists the 
grand jurors required to serve as 
grand jurors during the ensuing year, 
and the same is placed in the posses- 
sion of the County Clerk; and after 
the estimated number of trial jurors 
is made, the Board of Supervisors se- 
lects a list of persons to serve as trial 
jurors in the Superior Court of said 
county during the ensuing year. It is 
provided, however, in this and many 
other States that in counties, and cit- 
ies and counties, having a population 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants 
or over, such selection shall be made 
by the Judges of the Superior Court. 

Among the legal profession the 
opinion almost universally prevails 
that the selection of the jury list nec- 
essary for the trial of civil and crimi- 
na! cases should not be vested in the 
judiciary. This latter mode of selec- 
tion Jeads to many abuses. The right 
of the judiciary to select either grand 
or petit jurors creates a “patronage” 
in the court which affects the integrity 
of the jurors. It affords an opportu- 
nity to the “professional juror” that 
he would not otherwise have, to get 
on the jury list. Under such system of 
selecting jurors, Judges are constantly 
importuned by “political healers” and 
“friends” to be placed upon the jury 
list. 

The moment the professional juror 
is placed upon the jury list, from that 
time on and as long as he serves he is 
under the domination, influence and 
control of the court. The pivotal 
guestion in his mind always is: what 
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is the mind and desire of the court 
in this case? If the court, either with 
or without prejudice, indicates to such 
juror by either word, act, manner or 
deed, that he favors one side or the 
other of the litigants, the juror blindly 
follows, and is supinely subservient to 
the supposed wishes of the court. 

The arbitrary power of selecting 
certain jurors should never be lodged 
in any person or body, if absolute fair- 
ness and impartiality in such selection 
is desired. Nor should the ownership 
of property be required as a qualifica- 
tion of the juror. Jurors should be 
selected from the qualified electors 
of the county as appears from the reg- 
ister of voters within certain age lim- 
its without regard to property quali- 
fications. There is no greater reason 
for prescribing a property qualification 
for a juror than for an elector. In- 
deed, there is much less reason for 
such qualification in a juror, and no 
reason therefor in either case. In mak- 
ing up such list of jurors the names 
of all registered voters could be 
placed in the jury box as a list of trial 
jurors for any one year, in all coun- 
ties of a limited population; and in 
counties, or in cities and counties, hav- 
ing a population of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants or more, a certain 
proportion of the entire number of 
registered voters could be selected by 
lot to be placed on the jury list of such 
county for each year. By selecting 
jurors in this manner the “professional 
juror” would have to take his chances 
with all the qualified jurors. 
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‘Wadsworth Bell, 


The Story of Harmon Bell 


riginal inhabitants were entitled to 

the designation, American, of the 

simon-pure, unhyphenated brand, 
it is Harmon Bell, the senior member 
of the Oakland law firm of Bell, Bell 
& Smith. His father, Dr. Samuel Bell, 
was a Presbyterian minister who 
traced his ancestry 
in this country far 
back of the Revolu- 
tionary period, and 
who erected the 
first church of his 
denomination in 
Oakland. Inciden- 
tally, Dr. Bell 
founded the old 
California College 
from which grew 
the present Univer- 
sity of California, 
and he was the 
father of the bill 
which transformed 
the original institu- 
tion, into the State 
University. Dr. 
Bell’s wife, Sophie 


|: EVER a man outside of the abo- 


was also a descend- 
ant of old pioneer 
stock, and like 
many of these pio- 
neer wives accom- 
panied her husband 
on his travels and 
aided him in his 
work. 

Young Bell was 
born in Oakland 
several years after 
his family had lo- 
cated there in 1852, 
and there he re- 
ceived his first 
schooling, finally graduating from 
Washington College, Alameda. Ac- 
companying his parents on: their it- 
inerary, he commenced the study of 
law at Mansfield, O., being admitted 
to practice at Kansas City in 1878. 
Three years later he became a member 
of the Missouri Legislature, where he 


acquired a knowledge of law in its. 


Harmon Bell 


making and the ways of lawmakers. 
From the experience he gained in trav- 
eling about the country with his fam- 
ily and meeting all classes of people 
in various communities, he absorbed 
a well-rounded knowledge of human 
nature and motives. 

In 1898 he returned to Oakland, the 
city of his birth and 
early aspirations. 
As a boy he caught 
its spirit, and as a 
man he naturally 
became imbued 
with its ideals. Ob- 
serving the vast 
importance of real 
estate interests to 
a growing commu- 
nity, he specialized 
in this highly ab- 
struse branch of 
the law, and was 
soon recognized as 
an expert. Subse- 
quently and logi- 
cally he easily took 
the leading part in 
the Greater Oak- 
land movement. 
He also had a 
prominent part in 
the establishment 
of the Key Route 
System, which, 
more than any one 
artificial factor, 
has made Oakland 
the great residen- 
tial district around 
the bay, and has 
made many blades 
of grass grow in 
the East Bay sec- 
tion where none 
grew before; pro- 
viding work and bright, cheerful and 
easily accessible suburban homes for 
many thousands. 

In 1880 Harmon Bell married Kath- 
erine Wilson, a member of a promi- 
nent pioneer family, and the two child- 
ren, Trayler W. and Joseph S., are fol- 
lowing closely in the footsteps of their 
sires in “doing things that count.” 


Trayler is already in the law and is 
rapidly acquiring a solid reputation 
and a permanent clientele. The fam- 
ily resides in Oakland, where Bell, 
Senior, is an active and interested 
member of the Athenian and Clare- 
mont Clubs, as well as a number of 
the leading San Francisco social or- 
ganizations. He is a prominent Ma- 
son, a Shriner, Knight Templar, Elk, 
and naturally a member of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. 

The history of the Bell family shows 
the influence of sound heredity, and 
that through the generations a con. 
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structive purpose has been in evidence. 
Many of the prominent families of 
Oakland contain similar strains, and 
have contributed in consequence to the 
upbuilding of a strong and forceful 
community. The inspiration given the 
residents of the little town as it ex- 
isted in the ’50’s by such strong, up- 
right characters as Dr. Bell has had its 
effect down the generations, and has 
made a distinct and lasting impress 
on the community. 

In these parlous times the world and 
America has need of such men as 
Harmon Bell. 


William H. Rulofson, The Father of Motion Photography 


who attend the movies than 
who read the newspapers, and 
it ranks well up in the first ten 
American industries, yet how few real- 
ize that the first 


Te are probably more people 


ing a photograph gallery. Thence to 
San Francisco where, in partnership 
with Bradley, the gallery was opened 
which was destined to become world 
famous and give California a lead in 
this field, a lead 


motion pictures 
were taken here in 
California, and that 
Bradley & Rulof- 
son, ‘who. estab- 
lished a photogra- 
phic gallery in San 
Francisco in 1861 
were the discover- 
ers of motion pho- 
tography — apply- 
ing it first to the 
horse—though the 
methods bore little 
resemblance to the 
present day cinema 
picture taking. 
William H. Ru- 
lofson was one of 
the pioneers, arriv- 
ing in 1850. He 
went first to Sonora 
Tuolumne County, 
then the center of 
the mining district, 
where he engaged 


| which it has never 
1 entirely lost. The 
highest awards, 
gold medals, were 
won, by the work of 
this firm, at the 
London, Paris and 
Vienna expositions 


of the several 
periods. 
Mr.  Rulofson 


died here in 1878, 
long before his con- 
ception of motion 
photography was 
carried on by 
others to its pres- 
ent state of perfec- 
tion. He is sur- 
vived by a son, A. 
C. Rulofson, who 
lives in San Fran- 
cisco, and who is 
the representative 
of a number of 
the foremost manu- 


in mining, subse- 
quently establish- 
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facturers of the 
Eastern States. 
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State Social Insurance 


A Scheme to Promote Happiness by Legislation 


to the end of her joy ride on the 

highway of freak legislation is 

seen in the strenuous efforts 
which certain reformers are making to 
pour more socialistic gas into the State 
tank. At the same time there are many 
people who are beginning to fear the 
danger of exceeding the speed limit in 
the matter of experimental reform. It 
is not that they are crass-headed con- 
servatives and reactionaries hostile to 
all economic innovations, but that they 
are simply cautious, and desirous of 
taking stock of the net results thus far 
achieved by measures designed to 
usher in the millenium. Many of them 
are progressives in the general sense 
of the term, but so sincere in their up- 
lift efforts they would not endanger the 
possibility of an earthly paradise in 
California by enacting it at such rate 
that it might arrive before all of us 
have developed the necessary wings 
and become accustomed to halos in- 
stead of hats. 

These people do not wish to put back 
the clock, and are merely opposed to 
putting it on too far and too fre- 
quently. For example, there are those 
who voted solidly for the workmen’s 
compensation act, but who want fuller 
information before going the length of 
supporting the social insurance pro- 
posal now being advocated by certain 
more or less interested emancipators. 
They want to know just what it is; 
where, if anywhere, it has been tried; 
what measure of success. it has 
achieved, and what similarity of con- 
ditions there is between the land of its 
successful operation and the State of 
California. 

It is not yet clear what headway the 


ee HAT California has not yet come 


cause is making in our midst, but it is 
safe to say that no more serious prob- 
lem has ever been presented to Ameri- 
can taxpayers than that of deciding for 
or against social insurance. They do 
not call it by that soothing name in 
lands where it is in operation, but 
trust your professional reformer to 
recognize that a good label is one-half 
the battle. In Germany, the country 
of its origin and most complete devel- 
opment, it is known by words equiva- 
lent to compulsory mutual insurance, 
but the term “compulsory” carrying 
certain inherent objections to the. 
American mind is dropped by cam- 
paigners in this country. 

In its essence the German plan con- 
sists of compulsory insurance for em- 
ployers and employees, and embraces 
provision against industrial accidents, 
industrial sickness, old age and inva- 
lidity, unemployment, maternity and 
other contingencies. 

The two principal reasons for a con- 
sideration of the German scheme are 
first, that it is social insurance in its 
most complete and long experienced 
form; and, second, that it is admittedly 
the basis of the proposals for Califor- 
nia. 

Other countries have approximated 
to the German plan, and their experi- 
ences are valuable as showing the re- 
sults of its partial adoption, but since 
it may be alleged that the failures of 
modified systems are not true guides, 
it will be as well to keep mainly to 
Germany. 

Though it is proposed to establish 
the plan almost in its entirety and im- 
mediately in California, it has been 
one of long growth in the land of its 
origin. A beginning was made in so- 
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cial insurance in Germany in 1845 
since when the Krupp Company has 
contributed 60 per cent, the United 
Coal Companies 90 per cent, and all 
classes of employers 374% per cent of 
their net intake for this purpose. 

Despite this long experience it is 
estimated that it will not be until 
1935 that the peak load of the system 
will be reached and a basis furnished 
for computing permanent cost. 

Foreign defenders of the German 
method point to the wondertui pro- 
gress achieved by the Fatherland dur- 
ing the period in which the incubus of 
compulsory insurance has been stead- 
ily growing, but they are silent upon 
the many factors which any honest cal- 
culation should take into account. No 
credit is given to the unification of 
Germany under Bismarck, to the abo- 
lition of those petty border duties im- 
posed by the various principalities and 
States, and the consequent freedom 
given to industries to develop on a 
national scale; nor to the marvelous 
inventiveness and adaptiveness of the 
German people. In particular is si- 
lence preserved as to the enormous 
price in taxation of various kinds 
which has been paid for this great in- 
dustrial expansion. Moreover, there 
is no mention of the fact that owing 
to the heavy burdens many German 
industries were transferred to Switzer- 
land, Italy and other countries. 

How large a portion of such burdens 
is due to the system of compulsory, or 
as the California advocates affect to 
call it, social insurance, may be seen 
in the figures showing the remarkable 
increases in accidents and _ sickness, 
due to the fact of the payments pro- 
vided for such contingencies. It is not 
contended that men deliberately in- 
jure themselves or intentionally be- 
come sick, but that the knowledge of 
good compensation makes men care- 
less, causes them to lay off for what 
under ordinary circumstances would be 
regarded as minor injuries to be treat- 
ed by homely remedies, and above all 
te malingering. 

Dr. Friedensburg, for twenty years 
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President of the Senate in the Imperial 
Insurance Office, says: “As regards 
accident insurance it need only be said 
that the total disbursements of the 
Trades Associations have risen from 
2.57 marks for each man injured and 


193.45 marks for each accident re- 


ported in 1888 to 7.40 and 303 marks 
respectively in 1908. It would ac- 
cordingly seem that the real limit of 
endurance has now been reached, if, 
indeed, it has not already been ex- 
ceeded.” 

In fact it is such evidence as this 
which colors the assertion so freely 
made that the factor prompting Ger- 
many to take part in this war was the 
hope of such territorial and commer- 
cial gains as would come to the rescue 
of a nation overburdened with the di- 
rect and indirect cost of compulsory 
insurance. 

On the subject of malingering or 
what is called pensional diseases the 
testimony is particularly striking. It 
has been found, says Dr. Friedens- 
burg, that “in workmen’s insurance the 
demoralizing secondary tendency to- 
ward pension hysteria becomes a phe- 
nomenon of a_ suspicious character 
among the masses.” Another writer 
says: “The inmates of many of these 
institutions enjoyed food and drink, 
shelter and chance for slumber, en- 
tertainment and recreation such as 
they had never dreamed of before, so 
that many and many a one learned to 
prefer his sojourn in the hospital to 
his own home, and when he had re- 
turned to his family was no longer 
content, but yearned for the comforts 
which, too brief for his desires, were 
yet long enough to fill him with envy 
and hatred for those who, as he fan- 
cied, always fared so well. ‘Less 
would here again be more.’ One ex- 
ample out of many will be sufficient. 
Such a sanitarium which, it was esti- 
mated, could be built for 500,000 
marks, finally cost 2,700,000, but it in- 
cluded a hall which, in the architect’s 
proud claim, was a modern imitation 
and adaptation of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, to say nothing of a Bowling Al- 
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ley, which alone required an expendi- 
ture of 10,000 marks, while the patients 
were to be entertained by four orches- 
trations, at 12,000 marks each.” 

But the story of wastefulness and 
extravagance in Germany due to this 


system of encouraging the malingerer - 


would furnish entertaining material 
for a book. The big fact to be taken 
into account is that these abuses exist 
in Imperial Germany, the land which 
above all others, boasts of its magni- 
ficent development of the efficiency 
theory. The compulsory insurance 
scheme of that country is administered 
by the most highly organized and per- 
fectly centralized bureaucracy in the 
world. Can we begin to imagine the 
consequences of the adoption of the 
plan in California, whose politicians 
are notorious if not exactly infamous 
for their comprehensive ignorance of 
commercial methods. Our legislators 
are chosen not because of business ex- 
perience, but on the contrary rather 
for their lack of business knowledge 
and because of their specialization in 
the subtle art of ward politics. 

A last word, and this by way of an- 
ticipating a line of argument common- 
ly used by defenders of social insur- 
ance. Much is made of the difference 
between the administrative expenses 
of private and State regulated or con- 
trolled systems. In certain respects 
the State departments can make a 
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good showing. Their supervision over 
malingering is very light, but look at 
the payments due to such laxity. Poli- 
ticians are afraid to contest claims, 
because the claimants are _ electors. 
Business men acting for private insur- 
ance companies are under no such re- 
strictions. 

Another item in the matter of com- 
paraitve cost is that mentioned by Mr. 
J. R. Molony in the course of an ad- 
dress delivered before the members 
of the Commonwealth Club. “If this 
is true, I should like to know why, in 
the establishment of every State insur- 
ance competitive fund in the United 
States, without exception, the States 
have found it necessary to grant some 
special subsidy or preferred right 
over private carriers in their compe- 
tition with them. Why is it they must 
of necessity be exempt from taxation, 
which uses up two per cent of the net 
gross income of stock companies? 
Why is it that universally we find 
present in every one of these schemes 
the opportunity to stifle competition, 
whether the management of these in- 
stitutions avail themselves of it or 
not 

Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that postage, office rent and very often 
even stationery all fully charged 
against private concerns are either 
eliminated or greatly modified in the 
case of State conducted institutions. 
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Barry S. Ulrich 


Barry S. Ulrich 


A Lawyer Whom Politics Lost 


AGUET, the eminent French po- 
litical economist, in his work, 
entitled “The Cult of Incompe- 
tence,” states that the character- 

istic of a monarchy is honor; of an 
aristocracy, generosity; and that in- 
competence marks the public men of 
democracy. While we may not agree 
entirely with the French philosopher’s 
opinion, nevertheless we must admit 
that it is hard for a man of superior 
education and training to become 
elected to a State legislature. 

Barry Ulrich is a case in point. 

On November 7th last, when the 


votes of a certain Senatorial district in 
San Francisco were counted, it was 
found that three men headed the poll. 


They were, the regular Republican 
nominee, the Democratic candidate, 
and a third, Barry S. Ulrich, Inde- 
pendent. Although Mr. Ulrich received 
close to three thousand votes he was 
not able to overcome the party major- 
ity. Thus the law gained and politics 
lost an able man. 

Mr. Ulrich was born in 1888 in Chi- 
cago, IIl., of American stock for nearly 
a century, and a descendant of a noted 
German university president who was 
subsequently associated with John 
Jacob Astor in the manufacture of 
woolen. 

Educated in the elementary schools 
of Los Angeles and San Jose, Ulrich 
graduated from Harvard in 1910, sub- 
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sequently going through the Law Col- 
lege and receiving the degree of L. L. 
B. Before leaving college he went 
around the world, stopping at the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and living for a 
time in the Orient, where he studied at 
first hand the life and habits of the 
people. 

After finishing at the law school he 
turned down an attractive offer from 
a well known New York firm, and 
came West to carve out a_ career. 
Through the influence of a _ college 
friend he went to Honolulu, where he 
became associated with Thompson, 
Wilder, Watson and Lymer, and ac- 
quired a very enviable reputation as a 
trial lawyer. 

Speaking of Mr. Ulrich, Mr. Lymer 
writes: 

“He has conducted every case en- 
trusted to him with remarkable ability 
and has had uniform success in jury 
trials, trials on the equity side, many 
briefs and several arguments before 
the Territorial Supreme Court and the 
local United States District Court, and 
his proportion of successes has been 
most exceptionally high, indeed; he 
has hardly experienced a single de- 
feat worthy of name. His personality 
and abilities have made a real impres- 
sion on our community.” 

Shortly after locating in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Ulrich became associated 
with the well known local law firm of 
Pillsbury, Madison and Sutro, with 
which firm he had a large amount of 
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experience in all branches of legal 
practice. He remained with this firm 
for about a year and a half. At the 
end of that time he opened an office 
of his own in the Kohl Building. For 
some time past he has been practicing 
independently and has met with un- 
usual success. Among other things, 
his name has recently appeared in the 
public print as the attorney for Miss 
Frances Howard in the recent incom- 
petency proceedings had in Redwood 
City. 
Mr. Ulrich has made a specialty of 
State practice and has made a great 
success in his chosen field. 

In August, 1916, he made a cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination 
for Assemblyman in the Thirty-first 
District, but lost out to the regular 
nominee. After the primaries, how- 
ever, he received the nomination, by 
special petition, as Independent can- 
didate for State Senator for the Nine- 
teenth Senatorial District, and al- 
though defeating the Democratic can- 
didate, was headed by the Republican 
—in a strongly Republican district. 

Ulrich states that he is through with 
politics, and will hereafter devote his 
time entirely to the law, although his 
two campaigns have served a valuable 
purpose and have given him a world 
of experience in human nature and af- 
fairs. 

It would be well to watch the career 
of this young attorney, who is bound to 
become one of the leaders of our bar. 
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James Evans White, Attorney, Reformer and Philanthropist 


HE career of James Evans 
White is exceptionally inter- 
esting as illustrating the possi- 
bilities of life for a man who 

starts out with the determination to 
make himself useful to his fellowmen. 
Born in Grimsby County, Iowa, in 
1870, of American parents, he gradu- 
ated from the High School of Rock- 
ford, Iowa, in 1889, and subsequently 
took his A. B. degree at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa. In 1902 
he graduated as an L. L. B. from Hast- 
ings Law College of San Francisco, 
and has practiced 
law here’ ever 
since. 

His most promi- 
nent public activi- 
ties have been in 
the field of munici- 
pal and State re- 
form, in which he 
has been engaged 
for over eighteen 
years. 

His first attempt 
in this direction 
was as a leader of 
the fight to raise 
saloon licenses in 
San Francisco from 
$84 to $500 per 
year, and which he 
accomplished suc- 
cessfully in 1906. 
Also he led the 
fight to abolish the 
slot machines, which were such a de- 
moralizing element to our younger 
generation. Following up this suc- 
cess, he also was responsible for the 
State law against the machines. Later, 
Mr. White appeared before the State 
legislature as a protagonist of the bills 
against race-track gambling, and 
which were pushed to a successful 
conclusion. 

Again as a proponent of the red- 
light abatement law, this ambitious 
young attorney added this measure to 
our statutes, and also the anti-prize 
fight bill. In fact, to his credit must 
be given the prevention of the Jeffries- 
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Jchnson fight from taking place in 
1910. 

For a number of years he has been 
attorney for the anti-saloon league of 
California and has taken the principal 
part in the prohibition movement. 

A further political activity of Mr. 
White is in connection with woman’s 
suffrage, of which he is a strong ad- 
vocate. There is no reason for con- 
tinuing the medieval belief that wo- 
men are not human beings and are 
not entitled to a voice in the affairs 
of the community. In any event, every 
man recognizes the 
ability of women 
to take part in and 
discuss affairs of 
common interest; 
therefore there ap- 
pears to be no fur- 
ther reason for de- 
nying them the 
ballot. It is due to 
such broad-minded 
men as White that 
these facts are be- 


coming admitted 
by the public at 
large. 

As a_ general 
worker for hu- 


manitarian and re- 
form legislation he 
has become con- 
spicuous in the 
West, and is now 
senior instructor in 
the Y. M. C. A. law school of San 
Francisco, and chairman of the Civic 
Affairs’ Committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Church Federation; and besides 
holding an important place in the 
State Church Federation Society, is 
Secretary of the California Bible So- 
ciety. 

There are perhaps men today who 
do not subscribe to religious belief, 
but there are none who can decry the 
life and work of men like White. He 
devotes a large part of his time to 
charitable and benevolent enterprises, 
which naturally yield him no personal 
profit. 
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In 1904 he married Miss Lela Allen, 
daughter to a wealthy orange grower 
and banker of Southern California. 

Among other positions which Mr. 
White has held are those of General 
Secretary and President of the Cali- 
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‘fornia Christian Endeavor Union; sec- 


retary of committee of one hundred for 
religious work at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition; president of 
the Bay Counties Iowa Association 
during 1913 and 1914. 


In the Realm 


“God’s Minute.” 

This little volume contains 365 
daily prayers sixty seconds long for 
home worship, and specially written 
by 365 clergymen and laymen. The 
idea of the book was suggested by the 
thought that so many Christian people 
offer as an excuse for not having fam- 
ily devotions, that they haven’t time. 
This spiritual contribution to the 
Christian world’s literature proves that 
only a minute daily devoted to the 
worship of God can be made an in- 
spiring one to begin the duties of the 
day. 
Price, 35 cents net. Vir Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 


“Californians,” by Robinson Jeffers. 


The landscape and atmosphere of 
California naturally leads to the de- 
velopment of artistic temperament. It 
is the land of adventure in new ideas. 
Robinson Jeffers is one of the new 
poets, and in this volume he sings his 
first poems. There is inspiration and 
a fine note of rare charm in his lines, 
a harbinger of the songs that count in 
all lands and all people. As would be 
expected, California is the background 
of many of his themes. His bent is 
toward the descriptive narrative which 
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he handles with fine sense. His work 


is worth while. 
Price $1.25. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. 


“The Bread-Winners,” by John Hay. 

Among the “new” books of the sea- 
son is one that is already thirty-three 
years old—namely, “The Bread-Win- 
ners”—which was first published 
anonymously in 1883. While its au- 
thorship was generally attributed to 
John Hay, he never acknowledged it, 
and the present reprint brought out by 
the Harpers is the first edition to bear 
his name. 

To have retained a hold upon popu- 
lar favor for so long a period is a re- 
markable instance of vitality in a mod- 
ern novel. In the case of “The Bread- 
Winners” this enduring interest is not 
to be explained away by the consider- 
ation naturally extended to a novel re- 
puted to be the work of so distin- 
guished a man of letters as the late 
Secretary of State. This latter fact 


has, of course, its interest, but “The 
Bread-Winners,” in the final analysis, 
contains within its own pages the se- 
cret of its persistent hold upon the 
reading public. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 


